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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Thursday week the sixtieth year of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph's reign was celebrated at Vienna. The German 
Emperor and other German rulers were present, and at the 
State banquet the aged Emperor spoke of the “unshakable 
friendship and alliance” between Austria and Germany. The 
Times correspondent says that the telegram of congratulation 
from King Victor Emmanuel was received so effusively in 
some quarters as to add weight to the belief that the German 
Emperor's real object in arranging the visit of himself and 
the German Federal Princes to Vienna was to affirm anew 
the vitality of an essentially anti-Russian grouping of the 
three central Powers under German leadership. This may 
very well be, and the German Emperor certainly chose the 
occasion for his demonstration skilfully. But when the pro- 
German newspapers in Austria write as though the Emperor 
Francis Joseph had bound his successor to consult the wishes 
of Germany in all things, we must express the hope that the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand will be strong enough to resist 
all such ex-parte suggestions, and will always remember that 
there are more Slavs than Germans in the Empire. 

The second polling in the French municipal elections took 
place on Sunday last, and in Paris it was remarkable for the 
crushing of the Socialist Party. “It would be no use con- 
cealing the fact,” says L’Humanité, “that the Socialists 
suffered a notable defeat.” At Toulouse on the preceding 
Saturday, as the Paris correspondent of the Times tells us, 
M. Jaurés himself had been unable to obtain a hearing. The 
Times correspondent attributes the check of Collectivist 
Socialism to its alliance with the abortive anti-militarist 
movement. Hervéism has dragged down Jaurésism. However 
that may be, we are sure that Collectivist Socialism is less 
dangerous in France than in almost any other country. 
Nowhere is the pride of private ownership more real. 


On Thursday week Prince Philip Eulenburg was arrested 
at his home, Liebenberg Castle. Owing to his illness he was 
not taken to prison, but was placed in a hospital in Berlin. 
His arrest has been expected for some time; but the 
necessity for such a step in the case of one who held so 
high a position and was formerly so deep in the Emperor's 
confidence is none the less a great shock to public 
opinion. The two witnesses who turned the scale in 
Herr Harden’s favour at the recent libel action brought 


by him against a Bavarian editor at Munich were brought 
to Liebenberg and confronted Prince Eulenburg. The 
arrest was the immediate result of their statements. The 
vicissitudes in Herr Harden's affairs are indeed singular. 
After winning the libel action which Count Moltke brought 
against him for his charges against the “camarilla,” he was 
himself prosecuted by the Public Prosecutor and was sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment on the ground of making false 
statements. Then he brought his libel action in Munich, 
which reconfirmed many of the statements which were 
supposed to have been disproved. Though Prince Eulenburg 
may yet show his innocence, he has certainly played a weak 
and foolish part in not using any of the opportunities he has 
had to appear in Court and clear his character. The Kaiser 
deserves the congratulations of all right-minded men for 
making no attempt to prevent the fullest investigation. 


A Conference of the State Governors was opened at the White 
House on Wednesday to discuss the conservation of the 
natural resources of the United States. The crying need for 
such action and the vigorous steps taken by Mr. Roosevelt to 
promote it are explained in an interesting despatch published 
in Tuesday's Times. The investigations of Mr. Pinchot, chief 
of the forestry service, show to what alarming lengths the 
waste of natural resources has proceeded owing to the lax 
administration of the land laws. Forests have been denuded, 
with the result of a serious shortage of water-power in certain 
districts, and the coalfields are in danger of exhaustion. Mr. 
Roosevelt has accordingly warned Congress that he will veto 
Bills which grant further franchises for the use of such 
privileges to private monopolies. His attitude has naturally 
aroused strong antagonism. Indeed, as the Times corre- 
spondent says, “ this determination to thwart the creation of 
vested interests in water-power, to check further forest 
exploitation and weaken the grip of illegitimate ownership of 
the forest and mineral areas, is certain to meet with bitter 
opposition in Congress when in due time it takes the form of 
proposed legislation.” The meeting was attended by the 
Governors of nearly every State, including those of Hawaii 
and Alaska, and no fewer than six “ Presidential possibilities.” 
Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that the problem before them was 
only part of the greater problem of national efficiency,—the 
patriotic duty of ensuring the safety and continuance of the 
nation. Hestated that if Congress refused to vote the small 
appropriation to continue the work of the Waterways Com- 
mission, he intended “ to continue the Commission anyhow.” 


The Morning Post of Wednesday publishes a message from 
its Washington correspondent announcing that the German 
Government has refused to negotiate an Arbitration Treaty 
with the United States similar to those already concluded 
between the United States and other Powers. As Germany 
notoriously wishes to be on good terms with the United 
States, the refusal is remarkable. It can only mean that 
Germany objects to arbitration on principle, holding a nation’s 
interests to be above the decisions of Courts. She is quite 
entitled to take this view, though we regret it. But the 
lesson for Britain is clearer than ever. Although we trust 
Anglo-German peace may never be disturbed, we must 
recognise that international machinery for settling disputes 
must not be reckoned on in any way, and that if ever we are 
forced into a serious dispute with Germany we shall have to 
look to naval strength as the one and only arbitrament. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales opened the Franco- 
British Exhibition on Thursday, but unfortunately in a 
downpour of rain. The enthusiasm excited by the Exhibition 
may be gauged by the fact that in spite of the terrible 
weather a hundred and twenty-three thousand persons passed 
the turnstiles in the course of the day. All accounts seem to 
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agree that the Exhibition is one of the most interesting and 
beautiful ever planned, and we do not doubt that it will prove 
a source of immense pleasure, not only to the population of 
London and of the whole British Islands, but also to thousands 
of visitors from France. The Stadium, said to be the iinest 
urena for sport in the world, is a third of a mile round, and 
will, we believe, accommodate as many people as the Roman 
Coliseum. The reply of the Prince of Wales to the address 
of the Executive Committee was very happily expressed. He 
joined in the general feeling of gratitude towards the French 
Government for the hearty and liberal manner in which they 
nad supported the undertaking. 


The news from the Indian frontier is both good and bad. 
The Amir has at last issued a warning to his subjects against 
invading territory under British control; but on the other 
hand, the Mohmands have refused to send in their submission, 
and an expedition into their territory is therefore necessary. 
The Amir’s action was a response to the recent British 
protest. There is little doubt now that the Amir has bad 
to face many difficulties, chiefly owing to the intrigues of his 
brother, who is vehemently anti-British. His Proclamation 
threatens those Afghans who preach a jehad with having their 
tongues pulled out, and those who cross the Kabul River with 
having their feet cut off. As for the Mohmands, those nearest 
British influence seem disinclined for more fighting, but the 
remoter sections of the tribe, according to the Times corre- 
spondent at Shabkadr, have sent an insulting message. Sir 
James Willcocks’s expeditionary force consists of three 
brigades. The Mohmands, we suspect, will rely more on the 
difficulties offered to an invading force by their country than 
on their own fighting qualities, which have never been 
remarkable. 


In the Commons on Monday the Prime Minister con- 
firmed the rumours as to the holding of an autumn 
Session. In reply to a question, he said that it was 
inevitable, but he could not forecast the exact date when 
it was likely to begin. He added that he viewed with 
sympathy the recommendation of the Select Committee 
that the House should adjourn early in the summer. In 
the debate on the second reading of the Irish Universities 
Bill, an amendment inviting the House to reject the 
measure was proposed and seconded by two Liberal 
Members, Mr. A. Hutton and Mr. Hazel. Both speakers 
condemned the measure as establishing denominational 
Universities and tending to national division, and Mr. Hazel 
contended that the Roman Catholic hierarchy would not 
regard the settlement as final, but would use it as a lever for 
further concessions. Mr. John Redmond, while regretting the 
absence of any provision for a residential College in Dublin, 
welcomed the Bill as a remedy for the grievances of Roman 
Catholics, and promised the support of the Nationalists. 


Mr. Haldane, who followed, appealed to the Ulster Members 
to abandon their hostile attitude, or at least produce an alterna- 
tive scheme,—an appeal which failed in its effect; but Mr 
Campbell, the ex-Attorney-Gereral for Ireland, while taunting 
Mr. Birrell with inconsistency, and deploring the sectarian 
segregation which the measure involved, announced that he 
had come to the conclusion that it would not be right to delay 
placing higher education within the reach of his fellow- 
countrymen. Sir Edward Carson went further in his welcome 
of the Bill, advising the Opposition to grant the proposed 
reform in a generous spirit; and Mr. Birrell, who gratefully 
acknowledged his support, wound up the debate for the 
Government, assuring the Nonconformists that he had taken 
every step to secure that neither in Dublin nor in Belfast would 
the University be denominational. The amendment having 
been rejected by 352 votes to 38, and the Closure carried by a 
majority of 279, the Bill was read a second time by 344 votes 
to 31. The vote must be regarded as very satisfactory. It 
shows that the great bulk of the Nonconformists are willing 
to allow the Bill to pass. 


In the Lords on Monday Lord Addington urged on the 
Government the need of coming to the rescue of the hop 
industry. It was, he argued, a matter of national concern, 
and the damage done to the British growers by the 
enormous importation of foreign hops rendered legislation 
necessary. The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking from 





a, 
local knowledge, declared that the condition of the industry 


inspired him with the gravest apprehension, and urged the 
Government to make a statement which would allay the 
existing anxiety. Lord Harris supported the Motion, whil. 
Lord Eversley appealed to the House to defer judgment 
until the Committee appointed to deal with the subject had 
issued its Report. Lord Carrington replied for the Govern. 
ment. He admitted that the question was serious, and stated 
that the Government were prepared to accept Lord Adding. 
ton’s Motion. He hoped, however, that the Committee's 
Report would be ready in a few weeks, but, in any case, 
the Government could not entertain the suggestion of a 
duty on hops, which was a proposal to tax raw materials 
and food. Lord Lansdowne, who followed, expressed his 
conviction that the crisis was due to the dumping of foreign 
hops, but stated bis readiness to hold his hand until the Com. 
mittee had reported, and the Motion was agreed to without a 
division. 


The Committee stage of the Land Values (Scotland) Bill 
was under discussion in the House of Lords on Wednesday, 
The Lord Chancellor and Lord Crewe declared that the 
Government desired to remove an injustice which pressed on 
those who had to pay more than their fair proportion of public 
burdens. Lord Lansdowne urged that since they were told 
that there were between fifty thousand and sixty thousand 
empty houses in London, it was only reasonable that the 
owners of land should think twice before they forced their 
land upon the market. Ultimately the Lords accepted an 
amendment on Clause I. from Lord Balfour of Burleigh which 
did away with the compulsory character of the clause, leaving 
the matter of compulsion open to the option of each local 
authority. This amendment was carried by a majority 
of 87 (119—32). Another amendment substituting yearly 
value for capital value as the standard of valuation was 
passed by a majority of 62 (84—22). In our opinion, 
the House of Lords was perfectly justified in the course it 
took, though we admit that the amendments change the whole 
character of the measure. For our part, we object altogether 
to schemes of taxation being used, not to raise revenue, 
Imperial or local, but as an instrument for furthering a 
particular social or political policy. We believe in “rating 
for revenue only” as firmly as we believe in “ tariff for 
revenue only.” The writer of the political notes in the Times 
tells us that a Unionist Peer declared that the House of 
Lords would not swallow the land policy of Henry George 
“either in bulk or in tabloids,” and we fully agree 
with him. 


The “ Daylight Saving Bill” was under discussion before a 
Select Committee on Thursday, a Committee of which Sir 
Kdward Sassoon is Chairman. The evidence offered was of a 
very interesting kind, and on the whole supports the view of 
the promoters of the Bill that the measure is practical in its 
character. We note, however, that Mr. Gooday, the general 
manager of the Great Eastern Railway, though sympathising 
with the Bill, declared that he would prefer to see the 
adoption of Mid-European time, which was an hour earlier. 
“He felt that if the clocks had to be put forward in four 
successive weeks there would be great confusion in the railway 
service.” The general manager of the London and South- 
Western also preferred that the alteration should be made 
“all at once.” The general manager of the Midland, on the 
other hand, is in favour of the Bill as it stands. 


There has been a serious revival of cattle-driving in Ireland. 
The Times of Monday notices half-a-dozen cases which have 
occurred quite recently in Galway and Queen's County. At 
Loughrea, where the police had impounded a number of cattle 
which had been driven on to a farm against the wishes 
of the owner, the offence was immediately repeated, and 
riotous crowds were charged by the police with batons in 
the streets. We note in connexion with a case which was 
tried before a special Court at Tuam that the police who 
attempted to prevent the crowd from hunting the animals 
were overpowered by the cattle-drivers, fourteen of whom were 
bound over to keep the peace. It will be remembered that 
various Nationalist M.P.’s advised the people to give the 
“hazel” a rest for a few months. They are now evidently 
indemnifying themselves for their acquiescence in this self- 
denying ordinance. 
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On Friday week the action brought by Mr. John Murray, 

he well-known publisher, against the Times for alleged libel 

: . letter printed in the Times commenting on the price of 
ot ¢ ne of Queen Victoria” was concluded. It was 
h ae the evidence that the letter signed “ Artifex” was 

: ro at the suggestion of Mr. Hooper, the manager of the 
on Book Club, and was not, as readers of the Times might 
have supposed, an expression of opinion volunteered by an 
independent person. The letter gave figures which professed 
to show that Mr. Murray made an unjustifiable profit out of 
the book, and added : “ These figures in any case spell simple 
extortion.” The letter further said of M re Murray : om He has 
exploited the great personality of Queen V ictoria for his own 
ends and coined the national interest in her doings for his 
own enrichment into thirty-two pieces of silver, to be precise.” 
The jury returned a verdict in Mr. Murray's favour and 
assessed the damages at £7,500. We discuss the question of 
“Jetters to the editor” elsewhere, and will only say here that 
we think that Mr. Murray thovoughly deserved his verdict, and 
we hope that the case will be a warning to newspapers against 
abandoning the sound principle that “letters to the editor” 
shall be what they appear to be,—free and independent 
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expressions of opinion. 


The Daily Mail of Wednesday publishes an interview with 
Mr. Haldane in which the Secretary of State for War deals 
with the very widespread anxiety in regard to the com- 
paratively small number of Volunteers who have as yet 
ye-enlisted in the Territorial Army. At present not more 
than forty per cent. of the required number have been 
obtained. Mr. Haldane declares that this is not alarming, 
and believes that the three hundred thousand men required 
for his scheme will be obtained before June 30th, the limit 
cf the re-enlistment period. We most sincerely trust 
that Mr. Haldane’s optimism will be fully justified; but 
we are bound to say that we cannot help sharing the mis- 
givings to which we have alluded. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact that if, unhappily, the numbers of the 
Territorial Army should be short by a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty thousand, we should be face to face with a national 
disaster. It is, therefore, greatly to be hoped that every 
section of the community will now do its utmost to assist the 
County Associations to complete their tale of men, and to fill 
in the framework designed by Mr. Haldane, a framework for 
which we have nothing but praise. 





Mr. Haldane in the same interview dealt with several of 
the criticisms made on his scheme. He defended his plan of 
giving separation allowances to the non-commissioned officers 
but not to the men, a plan which has been made the reason 
of complaint in many battalions, on the ground that he 
specially wanted men to become non-commissioned officers. 
As to the fourteen days in camp, Mr. Haldane remarked :— 
“We have lightened that regulation. No man will be com- 
pelled to come if it means his ruin by dismissal from his 
work.” Mr. Haldane ended the interview by insisting that he 
wanted every one to realise that it is a very serious duty we 
are asking people to undertake for their country. We agree; 
but would it not be better to bring home that duty to every 
one rather than let it fall partially, and so be carried out 
imperfectly ? 


Punch of Wednesday contains a cartoon which proves 
once more the extraordinary power possessed by our con- 
temporary of focussing “the better opinion ” of the nation in a 
joke or “chief cut.” The picture shows an elephant marked 
“Old-Age Pensions,” “Uncle Asquith,” and a small boy, 
Johnny Bull, who is possessed of a large bag of buns marked 
“ £1,200,000.” The boy asks, without enthusiasm, “ Will he 
want all the buns I have got here?” ‘“ Yes, my boy,” replies 
Uncle Asquith, “and all the buns you are ever likely to get.” 
Punch, we freely confess, has put into six lines what we have 
expressed in a year or more of leading articles. Unquestion- 
ably the voracity of the pensions elephant will prove unlimited. 


The Evening Standard of Wednesday gives an interesting 
account of the view of the Budget taken by M. Yves Guyot, 
the eminent French economist and Free-trader. After saying 
that Tariff Reformers are rejoicing in the prophecy that Mr. 
Asquith’s successors will be obliged to have recourse to a 
Protectionist Budget, M. Guyot remarks that this argument 
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leaves the Liberals without an answer, since every social 
reform necessitates an increase of burden, and when the 
Liberal Party introduces such it is not only false to its name, 
but to the traditions of Budgetary economies, which have 
hitherto made its strength and its popularity. The conclusion 
is worth quoting in extenso :— 

“Mr. Asquith is proud to-day of his Budget compared to 
the financial embarrassments of other countries, but he is 
creating the same embarrassments for his successors. He forces 
on them expenditure like that of the old-age pensions, which in 
a few years’ time will double by the lowering of the age-limit to 
sixty-five, and will amount to at least £12,000,000. Either new 
taxes or economies will be imperative. Economies in what? Experi- 
ence shows that they will be made on useful and not useless 
articles. The enormous Budget of France is in rags, and that is 
the fate that awaits every Budget whose framer takes from one 
to give to another. Altogether, the Budget is superb, but it digs 
a hole for the future whose width and depth none can foretell.” 


According to the Return published in the London Gazette 
of May 12th, the revenue from April Ist to Saturday last was 
£14,762,532, a decrease of £2,256,936 as compared with the 
£17,019,468 in the corresponding period of last year. Very 
possibly there is some special reason for this decline, and the 
significance of the figures may therefore easily be exaggerated. 
We fear, however, that it is too much to hope that the record 
figures of last year can be maintained. Yet the Budget can 
only be defended on the ground that the revenue is not 
merely to remain as productive this year, but that it is 
actually going to increase in the next year or two. 


The Dundee election has resulted in the return of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the figures, which were announced late 
last Saturday night, being as follows :—Mr. Winston Churchill 
(L.), 7,079; Sir G. W. Baxter (U.), 4,370; Mr. G. H. Stuart 
(Labour), 4,014; Mr. E. Scrymgeour (Prohibitionist), 665. 
The Liberal majority over Unionist is thus 2,709. The 
lessons of the election are slightly obscured by the difficulty 
of instituting comparisons with recent elections; but in 
view of the halving of the Liberal majority of 1906, and the 
increase by five hundred of the Unionist vote, it is impossible 
to claim Mr. Churchill's return as indicating the unabated 
confidence of the country in the Government. The figures of 
the election in the Montrose Burghs, which took place on 
Tuesday, are as follows:—Mr. R. Vernon Harcourt (L.), 
3,083; Mr. Joseph Burgess (Labour), 1,937; Mr. A. H. 
Briggs Constable (U.), 1,576. The Liberal majority over 
Labour is thus 1,146. Here, again, comparison is almost 
impossible, but apparently the Scottish electors are not so 
much disillusioned as those of England. In the North 
Shropshire election, declared on Friday afternoon, the seat 
was retained by the Unionist. 


The Admiralty has issued an interesting Circular dealing 
with the education of Midshipmen under the new scheme during 
their three years’ service at sea. After two years at Osborne 
and two more at Dartmouth, the Cadets will in future go to 
sea for six months’ service and practical instruction on two 
training cruisers. They will then at the age of seventeen go 
to sea regularly for three years, receiving practical training in 
officers’ duties and seamanship under the executive officer, and 
special instruction in gunnery, torpedo, navigation, engineer- 
ing, &c., under specialist officers. But while their practical 
instruction will be under the superintendence of the officers of 
the ship, the results of such training will be tested annually 
by papers sent out by the Admiralty, and dealing with all the 
five compulsory subjects in the subsequent examination for 
the rank of Lieutenant. They will also be examined, if they 
choose, in two out of six extra subjects. The examination for 
the rank of Lieutenant will be held on shore at the close of 
the three years’ service at sea, and on passing they will remain 
at sea for two years longer before any of them are selected to 
specialise in any of the several branches of gunnery, torpedo, 
navigation, or engineering, and sent to attend special courses 
at Greenwich. The Circular lays great stress on the practical 
nature of the training which is secured during the five years 
spent at sea; but it does not meet the serious criticism 
directed against the scheme by those who point out that the 
practical efficiency of Midshipmen will not be tested by senior 
officers with sea-going experience, but by examiners on shore. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} percent. March 16th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 86g—on Friday week 85}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHY NOT AUDIT THE FLEET ? 


N the autumn of 1906 we advocated a Parliamentary 
. inquiry, either by a Committee of the House of 
Commons or by a Joint Committee of both Houses, into the 
question : “ Are we getting value for our expenditure on the 
Navy?” What we want, we declared, “is, in commercial 
language, to take stock of the Navy and the Admiralty,” 
and to see whether the state of the Navy is or is not 
satisfactory. We desired an answer to the question: “ Is 
all well with that force upon which, under God, to use the 
words of the preamble to the Naval Discipline Act, the 
safety and welfare of the Realm doth depend?” The 
year and a half that have passed have not made us alter 
our view, but, on the contrary, have immensely strengthened 
the convictions upon which it was based. That being so, it 
is with the utmost satisfaction that we note Lord Esher’s 
most able plea for a similar policy contained in his article 
entitled “ T'o-day and To-morrow” in the National Review 
for May. We dealt with that article last week, but so 
great is the importance of the problem that we make no 
apology for returning to it. Lord Esher’s argument is 
shortly as follows. The possession of the command of the 
sea is absolutely essential, not only to the maintenance 
of the Empire, but to the existence of these islands as 
an independent nationality. If we lose the command 
of the sea, we lie at the mercy of Germany; and all 
history shows that no great and growing Power can resist 
the temptation to take from its neighbours what they do 
not value, or what, at any rate, they do not think it worth 
while to safeguard. We cannot possibly expect the Germans, 
if once they are stronger at sea than we, not to reap the 
reward of the great sacrifices which they will have made to 
obtain naval supremacy. Hence, as Lord Esher shows with 
admirable force and insight, the maintenance of friendly 
relations with our great neighbour, those friendly relations 
which the bulk of Englishmen are so anxious to maintain, 
rests in the last resort upon our keeping the command of 
the sea. If we keep that treasure, there is little fear of 
war with Germany. If we do not keep it, we are inviting 
the terrible evil which we so ardently desire to avoid. 
Never was there a better example of the truth that the best 
way to maintain peace is to be prepared for war. We are 
not an uggressive or tyrannous people, und there is not the 
slightest. fear that predominant sea power in our hands 
will ever be used to attack our neighbours, or to oppress 
independent nations. The notion of either party in the 
State using sea power in order to effect an unrighteous 
domination is too ridiculous to be argued. 

The next step in Lord Esher’s argument is to point out 
that the only safe way by which we can secure the command 
of the sea is to build two ships for every one built by the 
Germans. We entirely agree that this is a far safer and 
better test than the so-called two-Power standard. If we 
follow it out honestly and sincerely, there can be no doubt 
that we shall maintain our naval supremacy. We will 
go farther and say that this policy has. also the very 
great advantage that in all probability it will induce the 
Germans after a few years to give up the attempt to outbid 
us in the international auction-room in which sea supremacy 
is to be obtained. If the Germans once realise that their 
expenditure can never give them the command of the sea, 
those financial arguments which already appeal strongly 
to them will take effect. At the moment the financial 
difficulties of Germany cannot in the least be counted 
upon as likely to prevent German naval expenditure. 
That they are not so great as many people here imagine is 
shown by an article in our review columns dealing with 
a work on German finance. But even granted that 
Germany does feel the strain of naval expenditure, that 
fact alone would not be sufficient to put a stop to 
her present naval policy. The prevailing idea amongst 
those who control the destinies of Germany is that 





great naval expenditure may be made into a most | 
profitable form of national investment. They argue that | 
it would be worth while for Germany to borrow largely | 


and at a high rate to build her Fleet, because in the end 
that Fleet can be used to obtain material advantages of a 
kind so vast that they will far outweigh what has been 


spent on it. To put the matter crudely, a great many ; 


Germans hold that if they can wrest the supremacy 








of the sea from Britain, and obtain the logical Consequences 
in Imperial and commercial expansion, they will be able to 
repay themselves a hundredfold for the sacrifices the 
have made. Therefore over-spending on the Navy will 
they declare, be amply justified by the result. They arg 
only borrowing to buy a property of incalculable value 
Once, however, make it clear to the logical German mind 
that they will not be able to obtain this property, borrow 
as they may, and there is every likelihood of Germany 
ceasing to bid, for bids in this auction have the uncomfort. 
able peculiarity of having to be paid even though no result 
is achieved. 

The third and last step in Lord Esher’s argument is to 
show that although the matter of naval supremacy jis 
absolutely vital to us, the country has not got the 
assurance it ought to have that it is getting value for its 
money. Curiously enough, as he points out, the House of 
Commons, though it votes such enormous sums for naval 
und military expenditure, and takes great trouble, by 
means of a Standing Committee, to see that every penny 
is applied to the Service for which it is voted, yet takes 
no trouble to ascertain whether it is getting value for its 
money. “There is no Standing Committee to inquire 
whether the money voted is spent to the best advantage.” 
“Ts it not,” he goes on to ask, “‘ worth while even for the 
Mother of Parliaments to examine a custom which has 
grown up in France under which the Estimates of the 
Navy and Army are submitted to Committees representing 
all sections of the Chamber?” ‘To emphasise his con. 
tention Lord Esher points out that it was due to the 
inquiries and labours of one of these Committees that 
France ascertained that the armaments of her frontier 
fortresses and their provisioning with munitions of war 
were entirely inadequate, and was able to put matters on a 
proper footing. We will give Lord Esher’s conclusion in 
his own words :— 

“The writer of these pages was for many years a Member of the 

House of Commons, and for many years the head of one of the 
State Departments. He has served on Royal Commissions and 
committees, and has had a somewhat varied experience of govern- 
ment. He can aflirm, therefore, with a certain degree of know- 
ledge, that no more formidable and efficient piece of machinery 
exists within the constitution for ascertaining the truth than the 
Standing Committee of the House of Commons which goes by the 
name of the Committee of Public Accounts. If Parliament is 
satisfied that we must look to the Fleet to provide the first, 
second and third lines of national defence, and if Parliament is 
in earnest in declaring that no money shall be spared in order to 
secure the supremacy of Great Britain at sea, should not Parlia- 
ment itself take care that these intentions are made good? If it 
is a function of Parliament to audit expenditure upon which 
national credit is based, is it not equally its duty to audit the 
Fleet upon which our national existence depends? Although the 
Navy is the vital interest, and although the peril of the naval 
position during the next few years can hardly be exaggerated and 
demands the untiring examination and care of Parliament, it is 
obvious that the same chain of reasoning applies to the land 
forces of the Crown.” 
With the above words we are in entire agreement. To 
use Lord Esher’s phrase, let the House of Commons 
“audit the Fleet,” and by a system of national stock- 
taking assure itself that, in the first place, we are doing 
what all sides are agreed we must do to maintain 
our naval supremacy, and next, that in the process of 
doing so we are obtaining full value for the money we 
are expending. 

It will be urged, no doubt, against Lord Esher’s proposal 
that it would weaken Ministerial responsibility, and tbat 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and his colleagues in the 
Cabinet could not place their naval policy, and also to a 
large extent therefore their financial policy, at the mercy 
of the House of Commons. We cannot agree. Possibly 
the Department would very much dislike what they would 
eall the prying and fussy inquiries of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, and they would dislike also the labour 
| of having to justify their action before, as it were, a jury 
of men who, they would declare, do not know the A BC 
| 





of naval administration. As a matter of fact, however, 
such a yearly justification of naval policy and action would 
be of immense value to the Admiralty. It would often 
oblige them either to justify or to abandon acts and expen- 
_diture which are now adopted by routine, and which have 

never been really thought out. Every wise and experienced 
'man knows that he has often derived immense practical 
advantage from having to set forth and justify some 
' business scheme to colleagues or partners, and that in the 
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rocess of that setting forth he has discovered weaknesses 
which had gone unrecognised before, or has learned to 
develop points of strength which he had hitherto over- 
al is not the slightest reason to think that such a 
Committee of the House of Commons as we desire would 
overstep its functions and weaken the responsibility of 
the Board of Admiralty. The most it would do would be 
to report that in its opinion the Admiralty was not doing 
what it professed to be doing. Take a concrete case. If 
such a Standing Committee for “ auditing the Fleet” now 
existed, it might, we believe, do a great service in clearing 
up the question whether the present Board of Admiralty 
has allowed repairs to fall below the standard of safety, 
and also whether the policy of nucleus crews, good if not 
ressed too far, has not been pressed to the point where 
inefficiency has been the result. In a confused debate in 
the House of Commons a skilful orator may be able to 
make out what appears a good case on such points as 
these, though really he has no true justification for his 
contentions. Across a Committee table, however, it is far 
more difficult to confuse the issue, and the soundness or 
unsoundness of the policy adopted upon such practical 
points can be brought to a test. 

An indirect advantage of Lord Esher’s proposal is its 
educative effect upon the House of Commons. The 
Standing Committee for “ auditing the Fleet” would be 





composed, not of experts, but of representative Members | 


of Parliament drawn from all sections of the House. | 


These men could not but learn a great deal while serving on | 
the Committee about the vital needs of the nation, and the | 
knowledge thus acquired would spread through the House | 
| Celtic Irish and the Scotch—seem unable to penetrate the 
/cloud which separates them from the brown and yellow 


of Commons, to the very great advantage of that Assembly. 
It must not be supposed for a moment that such a 
Committee as we have named would be permanently 
antagonistic to the Admiralty officials. On the contrary, 
far oftener than not it would prove a support to the 
Department. Again, except where a private-Member critic 
had a very good case, it would prove a very useful buffer 
between the Department and such “ sniping” criticism. 


Lord Esher evidently desires a Standing Committee for the | 


Army as well as forthe Navy. We agree. 
at a time” is a good rule; and since the Navy is our first 
line of defence, we hold that at present effort should be 
concentrated on obtaining a Committee for naval stock- 
taking. Let no one suppose that we desire that the Com- 
mittee should be “packed” with Imperialists. On the 
contrary, the more Radical its composition the better. 
What we want is to bring home responsibility to those who 
for the moment do not altogether realise it; but we want 
to bring it home, not by outside pressure, but by the 
revelation of hard facts. 





THE UNREST OF ASIA. 
Se Western peoples will soon be compelled to revise 


their ideas of the Eastern world. For centuries 
past they have thought of Asia as a continent whose 
inhabitants are lost in apathetic quietude. Now, however, 
one rarely sees a telegram from aay country in Asia which 
does not record disturbance, sometimes of the most 
dangerous kind. The rise of Japan, which within the 
last century was supposed to be voluntarily isolated from 


But “ one thing | 
| peoples into an inexplicable fever of agitation ? 


Khanates are throbbing with hope that they may rid 
themselves of the weight of the heavy Russian hand. 
In Persia the people have caught the Western idea of 
superseding despotism by an elected Legislature, and 
may even split up their ancient Empire into jarring 
principalities; while in Turkey the martial caste, which 
for so many centuries has threatened Eastern Europe, and 
plundered Western Asia, is protesting that it wants to 
be civilised and free of a tyranny at once military and 
sacerdotal. No one even expects tranquillity in any 
corner of Asia, and statesmen are surrendering the idea 
that Europe can either partition Asiatic dominions, or 
warn the people that they are expected to be quiescent. 
They are even holding Conferences to devise combined 
plans for preventing the weapons of the West from 
being imported into States which may intend to use 
them against the West, perhaps even to extirpate the 
white man. ‘The makers of telegrams say only this 
week that the “mild and submissive” Hindus are 
promising the most ferocious goddess left among the 
pagan peoples that in the fullness of time they will offer 
up the entire white race as a grand sacrifice at her shrine. 
Hitherto such an offering has been pronounced by all 
Hindus unholy, even the ‘Thugs refusing to sacrifice the 
whites on the distinct ground that they are taboo, as unfit 
for sacrifice as if they were pigs; but now contempt and 
dislike would seem in a sense to have sanctified even such 
abhorrent offerings. 

There may be much exaggeration in all this, for it must 
not be forgotten that the white peoples, who when separated 
from each other by descent or organisation often fail to 
understand each other—witness the relation between the 


peoples. The newspapers, again, always write of any 
movement in Asia under the partially stupefying influence 
of sudden panic or surprise. But still the evidence of 
unrest—troublesome unrest—from Tokio to Constantinople 
cannot be rudely denied. There is unrest, and the really 
interesting speculation concerns, not the fact which is 
patent, but its hidden, or at all events still obscure, 
What has thrown so many and such quiescent 


Why, for 


causes. 


| instance, are the Chinese, who are independent, and the 


— . 


mankind, has shattered the old conception of Asia, and | 


restarted that idea of the “yellow peril” which was 
thought to be extinguished with the extinction of the 
Tartar ascendency in Russia. There is supposed to be 


a revolution pending in “far Cathay,” which Pushkin | 


once described as lying “in dotage buried.” Reuter 
records every day some new symptom of the unrest 
which is prevailing in India, affecting not her soldiery, 
as in the Mutiny, but her whole population in their un- 
countable myriads. In Indo-China the French officials 
are haunted by the possibility of a vast popular insur- 
rection. In Afghanistan the warlike clans are evidently 
poioing on the possibility of a new descent into the 
Southern peninsula, and may yet compel their nominal 
Sovereign either to let them loose, or to take their 
lead in a war to which the discontented in India 
are said, on good evidence, to be perpetually inciting 
him. One motive, at least, for the completion of 
the Russian railways to the East is believed to 
a vague apprehension that the population of the 





| Persians, who are the vainest of mankind, and the Ottomans, 


who are a dominant race, and must lose their dominance 
in any great change, all persuading themselves that they 
need and will have radical reforms? It is as inexplicable 
as the sudden movement against polygamy which is said 
to be affecting the entire female world of Islam. Is it 
really the fact that the strength developed by reformed 
Japan has lifted the depression of centuries from all 
Asiatics, and excited them to an imitation which must, of 
course, finally break up the ancient quietude? We cannot 
answer the question, but we can testify that one of 
the ablest of Anglo-Indian officials was startled and 
bewildered by finding that in remote villages north of 
Kashmir, and in the huge valley of the Brahmaputra, 
every Japanese victory was welcomed by an illumination. 
The fact is often questioned, but there undoubtedly is a 
comity of Asia which is at least as operative as the 
comity of Europe. Or is it possible that an emotion 
akin to the one which produced the Crusades, and, 
though not so directly connected with any religious 
impulse, still fatal to quiescence, is sweeping through 
Asia from Nagasaki to the Bosphorus, stirring up races 
which for ages have slept the sleep of content, but are now 
determined to advance upon some path, mental or physical, 
which they think open? The thing occurred when the 
barbarians rose on Rome, and again when science in its 
second revival told men that the sun, in spite of the 
evidence of their eyes, did not rise and set. Doubt came 
then into the world, and all the world was shaken. What 
the result will be we know as little as our readers; but of 
this we feel assured, that the relation of the continents 
will be permanently altered, or, it may be more exact to 
write, the widespread effort to alter that relation will call 
upon the white men for new exertions, and, above all, for 
new and more careful meditation. That we of Europe 
are the superiors we all believe firmly; but we assume 
too readily that this superiority is acknowledged, and are 
at once too confused and too presumptuous as to its 
ultimate reasons. Reflect that Bengalis have taken to 
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Anarchism, and that the Chinese are boycotting Japanese 
for insolence, and doubt for a moment whether we 
thoroughly understand the brown races, and whether 
everything was settled when we invented wireless 
telegraphy. 





THE TRAFFIC IN ORDERS. 


A TELEGRAM from Vienna in Thursday’s Times 
draws attention to the astounding traffic in Orders 
which has become part of the official and diplomatic life 
of the Continent. It appears that when the German 
Federal Princes visited Vienna to congratulate the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, no less than four hundred 
decorations were distributed by them. How many 
Austrian Orders were given in exchange is not stated, 
but no doubt the number was very large. Probably the 

ractice which prevails at International Congresses and 

onferences was to some extent followed. At the close 
of such gatherings what can only be described as a 
Decoration Exchange is established, or perhaps a Clearing 
House for Orders would be a more appropriate description. 
The representative of this or that Empire or Kingdom lets 
the representative of a neighbouring Monarchy know that 
if he will be good enough to give two Crosses of the First 
Grade of the Golden Owl, three Crosses of the Second 
Grade of the Order for the Meretricious, and four of the 
Third Grade of the Cast-Iron Throne, the proposer of the 
transaction will advise his master to make a suitable 
return with the Orders of the Blue Rock and of the 
Elephant and Castle. There is sometimes a little haggling 
as to the comparative values of the various decorations, 
and as to whether the Third Grade of the Imperial 
Butterfly is or is not equal to the First Grade of the 
Gilt Sabretasche, but ultimately the exchanges are com- 
fortably and amicably settled. Everybody is pleased, and 
everybody orders the new Ribbons and Crosses in 
different shapes and sizes, dress and undress, for all his 
uniforms — clothes. Occasionally, however, things are 
not so easily adjusted, and somebody gets an Order which 
he thinks below his merit. Readers of the great Lord 
Wellesley’s “ Life” may remember a letter addressed 
to William Pitt after he had made the Governor-General 
an Irish Marquis. The eloquent Proconsul was indignant 
that he had not received a step in the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, and used all the powers of his potent 
rhetoric in his protests to Pitt. “‘ What am I do,” he 
exclaims, “with this gilded potato? There has been 
nothing Pinchbeck in my conduct. Why should there be 
anything Pinchbeck in my reward ?” 

Again, an inferior Order is sometimes used as an engine 
of attack, and is bestowed on some one whom the giver 
of decorations desires to snub, or to put under a public 
humiliation. An example of this use of a decoration as a 
missile of offence seems to have taken place last week in 
Vienna. One of the four hundred decorations mentioned 
above was bestowed upon Dr. Weiskirchner, the President 
of the Austrian Chamber of Deputies, and the executive 
head of the Vienna municipal administration. The 
Emperor William conferred upon him the Order of the 
Prussian Crown of the Third Class. Dr. Weiskirchner has 
returned the Order with the declaration that, “as the dis- 
tinction was conferred not upon him personally, but upon 
the occupant of the high offices he holds, he cannot recon- 
cile his respect for those offices with the acceptance 
of a decoration so insignificant as that of the third- 
class Order of the Prussian Crown.” In other words, 
the missile let fly by the Emperor is picked up and 
hurled back. The Vienna correspondent of the Times 
states that the Order of the Prussian Crown is in itself 
a third-class, if not a fourth-class, Order. Further, the 
Third Class of a third-class or fourth-class Order would, 
he informs us, “according to the calculations that govern 
the distribution of these trinkets, be adapted for a police 
official.” It will perhaps be asked: What had Dr. 
Weiskirchner done to make the Emperor William desire 
to “cut him over” with a decoration? The answer is to 
be found in Dr. Weiskirchner’s attitude towards the 
indignant protests which were uttered in the Reichsrath 
last January against Prince Biilow’s Polish Expropriation 
Bill. The President of the Reichsrath not only tolerated 
the protests, but left little room for doubt that he sympa- 
thised with the Prussian Poles rather than with the 
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Prussian Government. Hence the desire to “ Prussian 
Crown” him, to use the form immortalised by oy, 
William IV.—It will be remembered that the plain-spoken 
sailor Monarch felt all the contempt for the Royal Guelphig 
Order which was entertained by his British subjects. hen 
the demerits of a certain tiresome, vulgar, and pushi 
person were being discussed at the Royal dinner-table at 
Windsor, the King is said to have struck in with the 
remark: “Ah! but I paid him out. I ‘Guelphed’ him!” 
Quite right, your Majesty; he richly leaeeall it,” was the 
comment of a courtier—No doubt the Emperor William 
and his official advisers thought Dr. Weiskirchner rich) 
deserved the Order of the Prussian Crown of the Third 
Class ! 

When one contemplates an instance of this kind, and 
still more when one watches the ignoble struggle for even 
the smaller decorations which too often affects diplomatic 
and official circles abroad, one cannot help feeling how 
wise and salutary was the rule which absolutely forbade 
any British public servant, whether in diplomacy, or in the 
Army, Navy, or Civil Service, to accept and wear any 
foreign decoration whatever. It used to be our boast that 
this rule was only relaxed in cases where, as in the Crimea, 
our officers were brought into special relations with our 
allies, or, again, where a British subject was in the service 
of some foreign Power,—as, for example, when Gordon 
took service, first under the Emperor of China, and then 
under the Khedive. Unfortunately, of late years, though 
the rule is still supposed to hold good, a very great many 
exceptions have been made, and it might almost be said 
that we have reached a point where special leave to wear a 
foreign decoration is always given, with the result that a 
considerable number of our diplomatists can wear as many 
Orders as their foreign colleagues. The absence of Orders, 
which won for Castlereagh at Vienna Talleyrand’s famous 
exclamation, “ Ma foi! c’est bien distingué,” has ceased to 
be the special mark of leading British public servants. 

Though we feel obliged to express very great regret at 
the way in which leave is now given in regard to the 
wearing of foreign decorations, we can quite understand 
how the rule came to be gradually broken down. It is no 
doubt very difficult in particular cases to refuse leave toa 
British subject to accept a foreign decoration. What 
happens is something like this. There has been, perhaps, a 
certain amount of strain or friction between our Govern- 
ment and some foreign Government. With a view to 
allaying this friction, an excuse is found for sending some 
distinguished soldier, sailor, or statesman to the foreign 
capital, where he receives the hospitality of the King or 
Emperor. The foreign Monarch, wishing to be particularly 
civil, offers the distinguished Briton a high decoration. 
The distinguished Briton is no doubt as a rule anything 
but anxious for the Ribbon in question. At the same 
time, he is sincerely grateful for the kind thought, and, 
further, he is bound to be polite. He therefore expresses 
himself immensely gratified at the kindness of his august 
host, but adds “ with emotion” his very deep regret that he 
is not allowed to accept this gracious mark of Royal or 
Imperial favour,—‘ a favour which has touched him to the 
heart and which he will never forget.’ Upon this the King 
or Emperor in question, in an outburst of kindliness 
which is often perfectly genuine, for no foreigner will ever 
believe that anybody can really wish not to add to his 
collection of Crosses and Ribbons, declares that he will put 
that right by telegraphing for leave to the proper quarter. 
Accordingly a telegram is despatched, and then the King 
and the Foreign Office or the War Office have to consider 
at a moment's notice a choice of evils. Shall they make 
an exception to a sound rule, or shall they hurt the 
feelings of a friendly but sensitive Monarch by refusing 
his ardently worded request? Can one wonder if they 
lean to what Bacon calls “‘the benign extreme”? Again, 
the strict maintenance of the rule is no doubt rendered 
somewhat difficult by the fact that the King often desires, 
for thoroughly sound reasons, to give British Orders to 
foreign statesmen. To do this, however, is not always 
easy if the foreign statesmen know that in no circum- 
stances will our statesmen and diplomats receive their 
Orders. They feel themselves and their decorations 
slighted if no reciprocity is ever to take place. 

But though we fully appreciate that the breaking of the 
rule has in the vast majority of cases not arisen from any 
snobbish desire for Ribbons to stick in their coats on the 
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of our diplomats and public servants, and though we 
sympathise with the desire not to appear to 
also fully sympathise ™ ' 

und the susceptibilities of Continental Monarchs and 
case or to put any obstacles in the way of the growth 
‘f those friendly relations between foreign Governments 
a our own which the King has done so much to foster 
py his tact, good feeling, and wise amiability, we cannot 
help thinking that in comparing the two evils, the greater 
js to be found in the general breakdown of the rule against 
accepting foreign decorations. If the making of exceptions 

s on at the pace at which it is going, we shall very soon 
reach what we may call the “exchange and mart” position 
as regards decorations,—a position which, we feel sure, 
would be as heartily disliked by the King and his Cabinet 
as it will be detested by the general British public. In 
our opinion, then, the only satisfactory plan will be to revert 

to the old rigid rule. Of course, if this is done, it will be 
necessary, whenever there is danger of a foreign Sovereign 
offering a decoration to a distinguished Briton, first to 
ask the Sovereign in question not to ye any such 
mark of his personal favour and goodwill, since it has 
become necessary, in view of public opinion here—public 
opinion is a force understood by all Monarchs—to enforce 
the rule strictly. It could easily be pointed out in diplo- 
matic language that ours is a somewhat savage people who 
do not properly appreciate the elegances and amenities 
of life, and that it would be exceedingly painful to our 
Government to see expressions of public opinion here which 
might seem unfriendly, and show a want of appreciation of 
decorations rightly regarded with awe and veneration 
jn the lands of their origin. Ina word, that “ insularity 
and brutal ignorance of foreign ways and customs” which 
is the commonplace of Continental criticism about this 
country might, in the hands of a skilful diplomatist, be 
used to excuse the maintenance of a general rule against 
the acceptance of Orders. The position once thoroughly 
established, the Continental Monarch, anxious to be 
specially civil to a distinguished Briton, would be able to 
say to him:—‘“ I should like immensely to give you the 
Tusk of the White Elephant of the First Class, but I 
understand that your rule against Orders is now being 
enforced very strictly. I am very sorry, but at any rate I 
want you to know what, had your rules been more 
elastic, I should have done.” After this, no expressions 
of gratitude and thanks on the part of the distinguished 
Briton, however deep and unguarded, would put him in 
any danger of being “‘ crowned ” or “ eagled.” 

After all, the rule against foreign Orders is a perfectly 
sound and intelligible one. Orders and decorations are a 
form—a very honourable form—of livery. But a man 
wears his own master’s livery, not the livery of his master’s 
friends. We should all think it ridiculous if Brown were 
to confer on Smith’s footmen the right of wearing red 
waistcoats when their proper colour was buff, or to confer 
on them the right of having crossed spoons and forks on 
their cuffs as a sign of their special dexterity in cleaning 
plate. Such merit can only really be tested in a man’s 
own pantry and rewarded by himself. We are strongly in 
favour of handsome liveries for our public servants, and 
for the maintenance of appropriate and historic decorations 
to be conferred for public merit; but in our opinion they 
ought to be given only to those in the service of the State 
which confers them, and is able, therefore, to judge of the 
qualifications of the recipients. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


\ JE have recorded elsewhere the result of the libel 

action which Mr. Murray brought against the 
Times, and we have no desire to rub salt into the 
wounds of that great newspaper. We prefer to think 
of the libel as in itself a lapse of judgment which is not 
in the least likely to be repeated,—which, indeed, is 
securely provided against because it was its own corrective. 
But the medium through which the libel was conveyed was 
unusual, and really the trial raised a question of such 
importance, not only in the ethics of journalism, but 
as touching the public interest, that we cannot well 
leave the matter alone. The public has many delusions 
about the Press, most of them wild, and perhaps, we 
might say, mostly not to the credit of the Press. 
For example, there is a widespread belief that the 
writers of leading articles do not necessarily believe 








what they write; indeed, that they quite commonly do 
violence to their convictions in the material interests of 
their paper, or of themselves, or at the mere word of 
command of an editor. There might be an arguable case, 
though it would be far too casuistical for our liking, for 
journalists being allowed to regard themselves simply as 
mouthpieces who were engaged, not for political sincerity, 
but for skill in advocacy. They would then hold it no 
more a sin to be briefed than a barrister does. But, as a 
matter of fact, there is a remarkably high standard 
of feeling among the writers of leading articles about 
what is permissible and what is not; and the number 
who regularly advocate what they do not believe could 
probably he counted on the fingers of one hand, if 
there are any at all. An unremitting professional 
hypocrisy is found to be intolerable. Of course minor 
differences must be forgotten or compromised, just as a 
member of a political party, and even of a Cabinet, swallows 
a few things he dislikes in order to get the bulk of things 
he does like and approve. In this imperfect world a 
journalist cannot be required to move on a plane higher 
than that of Bishops, Judges, and Ministers of the Crown. 
It is not our business, however, to linger over public 
delusions about the Press; we have mentioned them only 
because, when there areso many, we are fearful lest another 
should be added to them. Nay, we are deeply concerned 
lest the new delusion should be no delusion. We think 
we are right in saying that the readers of our leading 
newspapers have unquestionably looked upon “ letters to 
the editor” as bond-fide expressions of independent 
opinion. They have known that the leading articles were 
written by the staff of the paper, and they have also 
looked upon controversial articles in any other part of the 
paper as being legitimately chosen to support the opinions 
professed by the newspaper. But they never doubted 
that “letters to the editor” were a reserve for the can- 
vassing of independent public thought on all sorts of 
topics and problems. In this they were quite right. It 
was no delusion. 

Now the evidence in Mr. Murray's action proves that 
the ancient reserve has been broken into. ‘‘ Letters to the 
editor” were written under the direct suggestion of a 
person employed in the offices of the Times, were written 
to support views conceived in the material interests of the 
Times, and were then printed over a pseudonym (in 
“Ducal” type, we may add, as though to lay particular 
stress on the value of the opinion offered) as if they were 
a contribution to the discussion from outside. The im- 
pression of the vast majority, if not of all, who read these 
letters must have been that they were the spontaneous 
comments of some great authority in the literary 
world who, uttering a rousing war-cry, had rushed to the 
rescue of the Times in its fight with the publishers. 
And here we may interject that we have no feeling 
whatever against the Times for having called upon the 
publishers to stand and deliver, if it really believed 
that they had much to deliver. The whole publish- 
ing business is of great public interest—we would not 
even, like Mr. Justice Darling, deny to bad books the 
honour of being, in the legal sense, “‘ of public interest ”— 
and the more it is discussed the better. If the publishers 
charge too much for their books, however, they should be 
spoken of, not as criminals and extortioners, but as—what 
they undoubtedly would be from a business point of view— 
extremely foolish people. In newspapers which count you 
have two separate sources of instruction and information. 
There are the articles frankly written to advance a parti 
pris, and there are the “ letters to the editor,” which are 
the comments of the reader by way of approval or protest. 
“Letters to the editor” are a guide to the journalist 
and to the man of affairs of extraordinary value. By 
means of them public men keep their hand on the 
nation’s pulse. ‘The impact of outside opinion on 
the advice of leading articles induces political sagacity. 
But it is essential that the two currents of opinion 
in a newspaper should be kept distinct. If the views of 
the staff are allowed to masquerade as the views of the 
public, the whole significance and the whole use of 
“letters to the editor” are destroyed by a few strokes 
of a pen. If “letters to the editor” are preserved as 
what they appear to be, and what till recently they always 
have been, they are nothing less than a national institu- 
tion, which must be consulted by every public man, from 
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the Prime Minister downwards. Employed as the letters 
of “ Artifex” were employed in the Times, they are an 
unmeaning mixture of advocate and jury. “What I 
fear,” said Burke, “is being judge in my own cause.” 
And we regret that, owing to an astonishing, but, we feel 
sure, only temporary, lapse of judgment, that process had 
no terrors for the Times. 


We readily admit that there may be exceptions, and 
desirable exceptions, to the rule that “letters to the 
editor ” should not be written by the staff of a newspaper. 
There are cases when the “ honour and vital interests,” as 
they say at the Hague Conference, of the paper are not 
involved. If a popular newspaper cares to conduct a 
correspondence on some such engaging subject as “ Why 
Do Our Children’s Ears Stick Out?” or “ Why Do We Grow 
Old?” there is no reason why the scholar of Balliol 
whom we shall assume to be a member of the staff should 
not open the discussion with a letter adorned by classical 
lore and suitable to the dignity of the occasion. Nor 
should a member of the staff be debarred from 
writing a letter to the editor on any point where he 
merely elucidates or enlivens a subject, where he makes an 
apt quotation, or recalls some witty saying. But this is 
very different from backing up the policy of a paper in 
such a way as to lead the public to believe that that policy 
is being reinforced by serious judgments outside. “ Fora 
slashing article, Sir,’ Pendennis was informed, “ there’s 
nobody like the Capting.” Our argument is that the 
“Capting,” if one of the staff, should not be allowed to do 
his slashing in “letters to the editor.” Every able editor, 
it has been said, is a ruler of the world; but he cannot rule 
out facts. ‘ Letters to the editor ” should be the home, not 
of procured opinion, but of the facts (the nature of public 
opinion being itself a fact) which the editor has to face. 
He may try to direct facts, to secure that they shall or shall 
not occur again, but he must not suppress them or tamper 
with them as such. ‘l'o their credit, be it said, British 
editors have always had the sense and honesty to welcome 
and make room for the stream of criticism which is con- 
current with, yet distinct from, their own. We believe this 
to be an instrument for thrashing out problems and 
getting at the truth which is of first-rate value. We 
believe the whole country accepts it as such. The 
letters to the editor in the Times have long been un- 
matched in the whole world as an exchange of important 
independent opinion. No one who has concerned himself 
with affairs has been able to leave them unread; and 
their weight was chiefly in this, that even when they were 
anonymous they were felt to be exactly what they appeared 
to be. We earnestly hope that the public, with all its 
delusions about the Press, will be allowed, and definitely 
helped, in the future to retain its ancient and well- 
founded belief in the nature of “ letters to the editor,” 
in the Times and elsewhere. 





THE HOUSING BILL. 


R. BURNS'’S excellent but discursive speech on 
Tuesday suffered a good deal from the profound 
ignorance of the House as to what the effect of his 
Bill will be. This is due in a great measure to his 
adherence to the traditional habit of British Govern- 
ments of legislating by reference. No doubt this 
practice has its advantages. It checks rapid criticism. 
An opponent fiies to the printed text to find occasion 
for censure, and retires discouraged at the amount 
of matter outside the Bill which he must understand 
before he can make his attack effective. The operative 
part of the Bill, as he reads it, tells him nothing at 
all. In the case of the Housing Bill, he sees that the 
Local Government Board is to be armed with powers of 
forcing into action a variety of other authorities which 
have until now allowed their powers to remain unused. 
But he is told nothing as to the nature of these powers, 
nor as to the reasons why they have been left to lie idle. 
The aim of the Bill is apparently to set certain machinery 
to work, to render compulsory what has hitherto been 
optional, to arm a higher authority with power to step in 
and either make the inferior authorities do their duty, or 
else to do it for them. It would be extremely desirable 
before assenting to these transfers, and making that abso- 
lute which was once discretionary, to have the particulars 











of the change in black and white. It is not enough 
to know that the Bill if passed will lead to large att 
undescribed changes. Such changes may be a blessing or 
a curse to the community in which they are introduceg 
and before we can decide which character they bear we 
must be in possession of all the facts. What do these ney 
powers with which the Local Government Board jg to be 
armed realiy amount to? Simply this: that what the 
local authorities were able to do before the new Act came 
into operation the central authority will be able to do after 
it has come into operation. To ascertain what this is, we 
must go to half-a-dozen Acts of Parliament and find oyt 
what the duties laid upon the local authorities really are 
what it is that the new machine Parliament is asked to 
construct is designed to do. Well might Mr. Masterman 
describe the Bill as “an example of legislation by refer. 
ence carried almost to breaking-point.” All this would 
have been spared us if Mr. Burns had insisted on setting 
out in full so much of the preceding statutes as are incor. 
porated into the present measure. It would be quite worth 
his while, before the Grand Committee begins its labours, 
to reprint his Bill with all the clauses to which reference 
is made in the text set out in full. The Committee would 
then know exactly what it was asked to do, and the 
result would be seen in a great saving alike of time 
and temper. 


Mr. Burns traced the unsatisfactory condition of rural 
housing to the permissive character of previous legislation. 
The existing law enables local authorities to provide 
houses for the working classes, but it does not compel 
them to do this. “ ‘The existing Housing Act is adoptive 
only, and can only be adopted in rural districts by the 
consent of the County Council.” The consequence of 
these limitations is that the Act has only been adopted in 
nine or ten rural districts. Nothing better, indeed, could 
have been looked for. The subordinate local authorities are 
usually the last persons likely to incur what they ordinarily 
regard as quite needless expense, and in the rare cases 
where they have shown an exceptional readiness to 
take this course the County Council has probably been 
rightly sceptical as to their ability to spend the money 
wisely. The Bill does not make any change in the initial 
steps by which improvements are to be effected. The duty 
will remain with the authorities on which it is now 
imposed. The difference will be that if they neglect 
their duty, the matter will not end there. They will be 
made to do it by a superior authority. In principle this 
is quite right, but in practice we do not feel certain that 
the new driving force will be quite as effective in its 
action as Mr. Burns and Mr. Masterman expect. Take 
the common—the almost universal—case of insanitary 
houses in a country village. At present the District 
Council has large powers of dealing with them, but, as 
we have seen, it makes no use of them. The Bill proposes 
to remedy this by bringing in the central authority. 
The Local Government Board will have its attention 
directed to the inaction of the local authority by a minor 
authority, by a medical officer of health, or by four resident 
householders, and it will thereupon be able either to call 
upon the District Council to take the necessary steps, 
or if it refuses, to take those steps itself. We confess 
to entertaining very grave doubts as to the working of 
these provisions. The District Councils will not change 
their character, and if they have been almost uniformly 
inactive under the present law, what is there in the 
law which Mr. Burns proposes to substitute td stimulate 
them to fresh exertions? The intervention of the minor 
authority—meaning, we suppose, the Parish Council—of 
the medical officer of health, or of four resident house- 
holders. But the Parish Council is not likely to rush in 
where the District Council has shown itself afraid to tread. 
Its members are often directly dependent upon the 
defaulters against whom it is desired to take action. 
Gardeners, coachmen, and publicans are not likely to bring 
the shortcomings of their own employers before the Local 
Government Board. The medical officer of health, no 
doubt, is likely to be better informed as to the sanitary 
condition of the cottages in his district. He has at least 
a trained nose and a trained eye; and if the conditions of 
his appointment were what they should be, we should have 
far greater faith in the good working of the Bill. So long, 
however, as he holds his office by a yearly tenure, there is 
but little chance that the Local Government Board will 
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t much information out of him. If he is active in 
exposing the bad conditions of local habitations, he will 
find the owners of property against him, and on coming 
up for re-election next year he will be succeeded by a less 

cer. 
oe feature in the Bill, no doubt, is that it gives 
to any four resident householders a locus standi before the 
Local Government Board. In towns, or even in large 
villages, this provision may work well. But in a great 
number of cases, and especially in small villages, where the 
need of their intervention will often be greatest, we see 
little reason to expect that four resident householders will 
be found to interfere. The owners of the insanitary 
cottages will be their neighbours, possibly their friends, 
or they will themselves hold cottages not very greatly 
superior to those against which they are minded to lodge 
a complaint. Will it be easy to find four persons willing 
to turn informers, and to incur the unpopularity which 
js pretty certuin to attach to that calling, however 
ublic-spirited may be the motive of its exercise ? The 
amendment the Bill most needs is the substitution of the 
County Council for the District Council as the local 
authority with which the duty of taking action in all 
matters relating to housing shall first rest. We are quite 
willing that an appeal from their decisions shall lie to 
the Local Government Board. But we believe that the 
occasions on which any such appeal will be necessary are 
likely to be very few in number. The County Council 
will ordinarily possess a knowledge of local circumstances 


at least equal to that of a District Council. It will 
command far larger and more unbiassed medical 
knowledge. It will be much less exposed to those 


meaner influences to which smaller bodies are open. 
And the larger rateable area will lead to a better dis- 
tribution of the necessary burden, and to greater caution 
in imposing it. This last is a point that ought not to 
escape the notice even of the most eager reformer. No 
large scheme for giving better housing will be of much 
benefit if it leads to wu great increase in the rates. We 
have seen how, even in usually apathetic London, this 
consideration has affected the result of the municipal 
elections, and it is pretty safe to say that when a County 
Council is able to convince the Local Government Board 
that its sole reason for not carrying out a particular 
housing scheme is the amount of the rate which must be 
levied to pay for it, the Local Government Board will not 
be over-willing to carry it out over its head. 

The town-planning part of the Bill is less open to 
criticism. It will work mainly in the way of prevention, 
and of compelling owners of suburban land to build 
with proper regard to the healthy arrangement and 
development of the surrounding district. A _ building 
estate on the outskirts of a town is often an area in 
which ugliness and disregard of sanitary considerations 
struggle for the mastery. What is wanted to put an end 
to this unseemly spectacle is wise control, the sort of 
control which any sensible private owner of such an estate, 
if he had bethought him in time of retaining the neces- 
sary power of objecting to the plans laid before him, would 
exercise. ‘The local authority may well be armed with 
powers of this kind, powers which will guide and 
control private enterprise without unduly restricting its 
independence. 

But though on the whole we welcome Mr. Burns's 
Bill, we must never forget that if the housing problem 
is permanently to be solved it must be mainly by 
voluntary effort. As a most efficient form of such 
voluntary effort, we desire to draw the attention of 
our readers to the admirable work which is _ being 
done by the Copartnership Tenants, Limited,—a Co- 
operative company the object of which is to supply 
the working man with a good house on the Co-operative 
principle. ‘The company are now appealing to the public to 
supply them with loan-stock to be used in the carrying out 
of their work, and at a meeting at Grosvenor House on 
Tuesday Mr. Nettlefold and Mr. Vivian, M.P., urged on 
a large and representative gathering the immense im- 
portance of the housing question. We sincerely hope that 
they will get the financial support they desire, and most 
certainly deserve, and that the Four per Cent. Loan-Stock 
which they need to enlarge their work will be obtained. 
The movement is one fraught with great good for the 
working classes. 











THE LAWFUL BUSINESS OF THE LOITERER. 

ATAN has long been constrained by the present reaction 

against idleness to look out a job for the man whose 
hands are full. Industry has not proved a complete antiseptic 
for souls, and with America before their eyes the moralists of 
to-day have revised the doctrine and queried the assurances of 
Hogarth and of Dr. Watts. Without doubt there is a sphere 
for the cultivated loiterer, and something is lacking to the 
society which will have none of him. By the loiterer, how- 
ever, we do not mean the pleasure-seeker. When pleasure 
becomes a business it is nothing else than a debased and 
barren form of work which takes everything worth having out 
of the worker and gives nothing to the world. Neither are we 
thinking of the man who uses his wits toenable him to live on 
the industry of some one else, but of one who accepts with 
thankfulness the fact that the necessaries of life are secured 
to him, and who resolves, therefore, to employ his energies as 
seemeth him good, but in such a manner as to avoid the constant 
strain and unremitting application of method necessary to 
him who sets himself to make either his bread or his fortune 
by his brains. Of course, he may neglect the lawful business 
of his type, and become a completely selfish and useless man. 
On the other hand, he may do a piece of work which without 
him will not be done at all, and so deserve the name of a 
beneficent loiterer. There are loiterers of this latter sort 
whose apparently idle hands are again and again instrumental 
in discovering the mischief which lies in the path of the 
worker whose eyes are fixed upon his aim. 

Certain perceptions are apt to be blunted by unremitting 
toil. Among the hand-workers we expect this to be the 
case, and muke instinctive allowance,—so much allowance 
that one is tempted sometimes to wonder how the prouder 
spirits among the working class can brook our constant 
excuse. It is no less true of the still more exacting 
work done by the educated. The more will a man 
throws into his labour, the more likely he is to make 
sacrifices for it. Often these sacrifices are moral, and 
the leisurely man alone perceives the moral loss which is 
In a society where no one has leisure the standard 
goes down. The energetic and ambitious man is terribly 
influenced by the ideals prevalent in his trade or profession, 
and those ideals are too often the mediocre products of 
expediency. ‘The virtues pay—in strict moderation. It is 
much easier to accept the rules of the game as he finds them. 
It takes time to press for a change; not only time, but 
thought too; and all the time he has, and all the thinking of 
which he is capable, are wanted for the work in hand. It 
is the demand made upon his already overtaxed energy, 
rather than the demand made upon his conscience, which 
he is tempted to refuse. As he gets on, the end which 
he has in view lo6ms larger and larger, the means of attain- 
ment become of less and less importance. This is not only 
true when his end is selfish or base. The temptations of the 
Churchman and the politician in quest of concession bear an 
unpleasant likeness to those of the merchant and the pro- 
fessional man in quest of a title. They are all in danger of 
lacking time to examine the gradually lessening number of 
scruples they find in their way. But the man of leisure 
analyses them, finds out their intrinsic worth, and so holds up 
the sinking standard and forces the workman to pause and 
consider what he is losing. 

To turn to another matter, and one of less moment. The 
manners of an overworked society tend to deteriorate. It is 
difficult for the man with his mind entirely occupied by his 
work—with great affairs, as it seems to him, whether they 
concern bis shop or his country—to realise that the art of life 
is worth much thought. Tbe more industrious he is, the more 
obedient to a self-imposed system for the profitable use of every 
hour, the more likely be is to neglect the things which make 
for adelightful social life. If he was born high up in the 
social scale, he will probably retain a conventional polish which 
may serve to deceive a class immediately below him; but his 
equals will know that the essential of good manners—the 
determination to attend to other people—is wanting. Here 
once more the man of leisure can set a standard and exact a 
measure of imitation. Then, again, one great use of the 
“beneficent loiterer” is to prevent the waste of happiness, 
There are so many perfectly innocent delights which the 
busy man misses, and which can only be enjoyed to the full 


going on. 
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by some one at leisure. The whole drama of Nature with its 
infinitely beautiful mounting, the world of children, and the 
world of animals can only be studied imperfectly by busy 
people in their odd moments. Surely it is a great thing that 
the aggregate of happiness should be increased, especially if 
we consider bow contagious happiness is, and to what extent 
it ozonises the atmosphere. 

A great deal of the loiterer’s task should be done by 
women; but the present hunger for definite work bas smitten 
them also. The empty-headed run all day after pleasure. 
The serious-minded refuse too often to bave any leisure at 
all. A married woman whose children do not occupy all her 
time turns constantly to philanthropy, politics, or literature; 
and unmarried women are throwing themselves more and 
more commonly heart and soul into professions. The move- 
ment bas done good on the whole. It may, however, go too 
far. Women at leisure are wanted. They can do so much 
to prevent the automatic lowering of standards brought 
about by burry. But it may be said:—* What you say 
about women is all very well, but men are another matter. 
Who is the man of leisure that he should teach his betters? 
Is he our superior because he holds himself aloof from our 
temptations, partly, perhaps, because he knows he could 
resist them even less successfully than we? Because he is 
determined to have peace, are we to give him power, to suffer 
his correction, and ask him for his advice, often expressed in 
a contemptuous criticism or a word of supercilious condemna- 
tion ? He smiles at the world while we sweat for it. Let us 
make his position impossible; or if he likes to maintain it in 
comparative poverty, let us regard him as an insignificant 
drone, and refuse to listen when he speaks.” This point of 
view is openly expressed across the Atlantic, and secretly 
felt by a large number of persons here. To our mind, it 
is not only ill-conditioned, but exceedingly short-sighted. 
None but a fool will refuse to listen to the truth because it is 
told him by a man who may have a false opinion of his own 
worth, especially when that unduly high opinion has assisted 
him to see the truth to which he is calling attention. We 
may despise him if we like because he has chosen a soft job; 
but it is the height of folly to stop him if the job wants doing. 
We all admit that there is much disagreeable work in the 
world which must be done. Our pity for those who have to 
do it may be genuine, but if it goes the length of hindering 
them in the performance of a duty essential to the good of 
the community, it becomes a mere weakness. Surely the 
opposite of all this is equally true. There is a certain amount 
of very agreeable work in the world. We may think it nobler 
to choose some other, but if we prevent those who are doing 
it, we simply injure the community, and our fine sentiment 
degenerates into an ill-conditioned indulgence of the spirit of 
grudging. 

“How many beneficent loiterers are required in a com- 
munity?” some one might sarcastically ask. No more, we 
would reply, than are proficient at their work, and as few as 
can adequately perform it. 





CO-EDUCATION AND TEACHING BY WOMEN. 

MERICANS are discovering some rather serious, yet 
natural, defects in their familiar system of co-education, 

and in the practice of trusting mainly to women as teachers. 
he new number of the World’s Work contains a paper by 
Mr. G. Stanley Hall condemning both system and practice on 
scientific principle, and he is by no means the only writer who 
has recently challenged them. The critics, moreover, assume 
certain disadvantages to be almost universally acknowledged. 


Co-education, one can easily believe, presented itself as a | 


singularly attractive idea to thinkers who owed no allegiance 
to custom, who were bold and original—if it be not said that 
their theory was strictly according to Nature—and who wished 
their country to add educational precedents to its many 
creditable precedents in Republican government. Under 
proper control, it was said, boys and girls in the same school 
would supplement one another's characters; each sex would 
derive continuously through life from the other that which it 
characteristically lacked; boys would be less awkward, girls 
less artificial; true chivalry, gentleness, naturalness, and 
modesty would thrive. And then physiologists joined in and 
declared that science provided many reasons for the juxta- 
position of the sexes of which the virtues enumerated above 





were only the visible expression. He would have been a bag 
man who would have undertaken to say absolutely that the 
experiment would fail. Experiment was desirable, and eye 
yet it is not complete. But already the defects revealed , 
experience—natural defects, as we have said—are uumeee 
and plain enough to make us mistrust, and even heartily dis. 
like, the system of co-education. And what we have said of 
co-education applies in most respects to the almost exclusiyg 
employment of women as teachers. 

In Britain it is not commonly known how few men coy. 
paratively are teachers in the American public schools— 
public schools being, of course, those provided free by the 
State. In the public schools of all grades only twenty-three 
per cent. of the teachers are men. In several States there are 
less than ten per cent., and even this proportion is decreasing, 
In the high schools and grammar schools there are more men 
teachers, but in most cities nearly all the grade teaching of 
children from six to fourteen is done by women. A very large 
proportion of boys and girls who just satisfy the law in their 
education never come under the influence of a master. 
Occasionally, as Mr. Hall says, a boy graduates from the high 
school, and is taught by a man for the first time when he 
enters College. One of the most obvious results of the pro- 
gressive feminisation of schools is a change in discipline, 4 
few generations ago when men generally taught childrep 
discipline was severe,—perhaps it happened to be too severe, 
Floggings were frequent; but Mr. Hall, without apparently 
holding, like Keate, that flogging is the panacea of school life, 
does think that the knowledge that physical force is ultimately 
on the side of the teacher inspires a wholesome respect for 
authority. Under woman’s influence the rod is banished by 
sentiment where it is not already banished by law; and the 
teachers often wear themselves out in coaxing, rewarding, or 
inflicting petty penalties in order to maintain the semblance 
of discipline. For our part, we do not believe in the abolition 
of the rod, perceiving, as we do, that human nature is not 
remarkably different from the days in which Solomon 
denounced the false kindness of indulgent parents. Of 
course, its virtual removal from the education provided by 
a benevolent State is as noticeable in its effects here as in 
America. The fact that a boy may be flogged in the public 
schools of England is, in our opinion, one of the most 
valuable privileges the well-to-do classes have retained for 
themselves. The claim of sacrosanctity for the bodies of 
unruly imps by their parents is the result, we suppose, of 
very short-sighted and ill-informed views as to the nature of 
dignity and self-respect. Nature herself exacts far more 
brutal physical penalties for offences against her laws than 
State teachers could ever exact for offences against theirs, 
Mr. Hall definitely connects a certain wildness among boys 
with the feminisation of schools. “ Hoodlumism” grows. A 
short time ago a gang of boys in their teens terrorised a small 
city in the Mississippi Valley for three days. There were 
“hold-ups,” lootings, and shootings, and the police were 
defied. In another city outrages were committed for weeks 
before they were traced to the members of a club of which the 
leader was only seventeen years old. The value of evidence 
of this kind depends, of course, upon whether the average 
number of such devilries increases—isolated examples could 
be found in most countries—but Mr. Hall assures us that 
it does. 

The scientific rule which Mr. Hall lays down is that a boy 
must be dealt with by men when he enters his teens. It is 
not for nothing that the schoolboy when well free of the 
nursery draws away from girls, and cultivates an independence 
of them that is a rigid point of pride. Each sex in the stago 
of rapid growth and manifold change is unfolding tastes 
and developing ambitions which are, as it were, its private 
property. This natural segregation, as Mr. Hall says, has 
pervaded every stage of history and every form of society, 
and has an immense momentum of heredity behind it. Mr. 
Hall presses his rule to its logical limit, and declares that 
“differentiation ought to be pushed to its uttermost, and 
everything should be welcomed that makes men more manly 
and women more womanly, while, on the other hand, all that 
makes for identity is degenerative.” Yet there is a certain 
tension between the two sexes which develops their due 
“polarity” when they are brought together in reason,—not in 
the familiar and continuous contact of co-education schools. 
The happy medium, we should say, where the differences and 
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= dale of contact of sex are likely to be seen in their right 
proportions is to be found in the British system, under which 
a boy at a boarding-school sees his sisters and girl friends 
only in the holidays. Girls, too, need their separate and 
distinct preparation. It is curious that boys and girls who 
bave met as schoolfellows in a co-education school during 
what ought to have been their probationary period apart, or 

riod of segregation, or whatever one chooses to call it, are 
hardly ever attracted to each other for marriage. 

Another point made by Mr. Hall is precisely that which we 
quoted from a writer in the Times the other day. Girls are 
more mature than boys of the same age, and girls are in a 
majority at all co-education schools. The minority neces- 
sarily follows in the wake of the majority, and in a curriculum 
which is designed chiefly for girls, and in which the girls 
prove themselves to be more ready and self-possessed and 
to have a greater power of concentration, the boys tend 
to become unfortunate imitations of the other sex. They 
lose confidence and dignity. They might be able, relying on 
athletic superiority, to “show off” like tribal warriors and 
heroes before their womenfolk if only the girls were younger. 
But the girls of almost their own age somehow do not much 
believe in them. ‘The girls, for themselves, might see more to 
admire in much older boys—in young men, in fact—but as it 
is, both sides are rather disenchanted. Some of these observa- 
tions may seem unimportant, but they are really important. 
American educationists will have to take account of them, 
and it will be very interesting to watch the course of the 
controversy. 


THE 











THE SECRET OF THE SOIL. 


HEN the farmer in Aesop’s fable told his sons that he 
was leaving them treasure buried in his fields, which 
they would find if they dug for it, he gave them nearly 
the sum of the knowledge which the modern agriculturist 
possesses of the soil he ploughs. With all the added learning 
of a thousand experiments in manuring, in irrigating, and in 
applying the science of bacteriology to the cultivation of crops, 
the conclusion is still the same. Tilth is the essential, 
imperative need. Farmers have learnt a great deal about the 
values of different manures for different crops, and a great 
deal, too, as to the necessities and possibilities of rotation of 
one crop after another, though the Roman farmer had dis- 
covered that principle two thousand years ago. Virgil’s 
first Georgic is full of advice as to alternating crop and 
crop—lupins before oats, for example—which is really 
the practical teaching of our modern experiments for 
extracting nitrogen from the air. Varro, before Virgil, 
even came nearer modern practice, for he advised the 
sowing of certain crops, not with the immediate hope of 
harvest, but in the knowledge that such crops ploughed in 
would increase the fertility of the soil. That is the practical 
experience of high farming of to-day. Crops are sown to 
eatch and detain chemical elements necessary for crops that 
are to succeed them, and then are ploughed in. But the great 
thing is the mixing and breaking up and ventilating the soil, 
ploughing it to enable the frost to do its proper work, 
pulverising it so that the water which is to hold the food for 
the plants’ roots can cling round every tiny particle of soil. 
Then the roots can push free and far and find food and drink 
wherever they push. That is the substance of human know- 
ledge of the oldest of man’s industries. The soil holds all that 
a plant needs if itcan be broken up sufficiently small for the 
plant to get at its food. To increase tilth and to decrease 
manure is the main tendency of modern scientific farming. 

An interesting little book, summing up in a condensed form 
the conclusions of many experiments in soils and farming 
generally, has just been published by Mr. Primrose McConnell, 
& practical farmer of Southminster, Essex, under the title 
“Soils: their Nature and Treatment” (Cassell and Co., 1s. net). 
How much is there still waiting for the farmer to discover, of 
the soil which Varro wrote two thousand years ago, and man 
had been learning for uncounted centuries before him? If 
the need for good tilth still remains the greatest need of all, 
what have we learnt that the Roman farmer did not know ? 
Of the actual practical work of ploughing and sowing probably 
very little. Of the composition of soils and subsoils perhaps 
alittle more. We know, for instance, what he had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing,—tbat the rule of cultivable soils is pretty 
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nearly the same the whole world over. First the top layer, 
some three inches of turf; under that a layer, which may be 
shallow or deep, but is seldom much more than a foot deep, of 
soil; under that, a subsoil; under that, a layer of “ brash” or 
rubble ; and, last of all, the bedrock itself, from whose surface 
all the rest have been rubbed and washed and broken by frost 
and rain and sun and clinging plants. The Roman farmer 
could get a practical knowledge of the actual earth which he 
himself worked, but be could not, of course, compare the 
geology of five continents. What has been reserved for a 
generation living two thousand years after bim to discover is 
that the soil is something very different from what English 
farmers believed it to be forty or fifty years ago. Perhaps the 
Roman, or the Greek before him, knew it instinctively, for it 
was not an Englishman who first called theearth Mother. But 
it was not until our day that science established the fact 
that the soil is not a mass of dead, inert matter, to be 
shovelled here and shifted there, merely a fortuitous collection 
of powdered rocks which can be “ manured,” or worked by 
the hand, into different places and various uses; but is a 
teeming world of living creatures, an aggregate of millions 
of tons of so-called “ soil” which can bring forth life because 
it is itself alive; which holds in its open, arable sur- 
face secrets of living organism and growth and fertility 
which men who have ploughed it since the beginning of 
earning bread only yesterday began to suspect, only to-day 
recognise faintly, and perhaps only in the end of things, 
perhaps never, will fathom. The more man learns of other 
life, the further the horizon of his own life retreats 
from him, 

The principles of the plainer methods of improving soils 
are simple enough. Wet soil can be drained, and so made 
more capable of holding water. It sounds contradictory, but 
an ill-drained soil does not hold water us plants like it held,— 
that is, collected by capillary attraction to tiny particles, 
with room for air next to the water. Rather it contains 
stagnant settlements of water at which roots will not 
drink, and which need to be drained away. Some soils 
must be drained of water, others cleared of stones. Otbers, 
again, need to be limed, or supplied with a body which acts 
in various ways, nearly invariably beneficially, on various 
soils. Lime stiffens sand, makes clay friable, and helps plants 
whose roots take up nitrogen from the air in the soil in 
retaining surpluses of the gas which otherwise might be too 
much for them. Plants which take up nitrogen sometimes 
succeed in choking themselves, and lime, as it were, helps 
them with what they cannot manage of their plateful. But 
the most interesting, and, regarded from different points of 
view, at once the darkest and best lighted of the problems of 
soil and cultivation, is the question of what perhaps may be 
called bacterial aid to plant-growth. Soil, separated into its 
constituents, consists of some twelve or thirteen chemical 
substances, existing in various compounds, of which the most 
important are seven: nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, lime, 
ferric oxide, magnesia, and sulphuric acid. Roughly and 
vaguely speaking, for many of the chemical processes which 
go on in the soil are still entirely obscure, of three or four 
of these there is such an abundance that no imaginable 
process of crop-growing could exhaust them. Three, or 
perhaps four—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and 
lime—might conceivably be removed by plant-growth to 
an extent harmful to the soil, and might need to be 
replaced. Of these, lime may be necessary to assist the 
presence of nitrogen, but is very little required as a direct 
manure to the plant itself. Potash, again, need be added in 
comparatively few cases. But nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
are abundantly and perpetually wanted, and one of them, 
nitrogen, has been the subject of some extraordinarily 
interesting discoveries. Two German chemists, Hellriegel 
and Willfarth, first established in 1886 that on the roots of 
certain leguminous plants, vetches, beans, lupins, and so on, 
there grow little nodules, which are the result of the growth 
of microbes withinthem. The microbes extract nitrogen from 
the air in the soil round them, and, as it were, build it up into 
the substance of the root of the leguminous plant which is 
their “host.” That discovery was the beginning of a series, 
of which we can only guess the possibilities. To it has already 
been added the discovery that seeds can be dressed with 
cultures of particular microbes which feed, and help the plant 
to feed, on nitrogen, and so help it to a vigorous growth, and 
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to vigorous growths in other plants that are to follow it in the 
soil. The almost certain induction seems to be that all plants 
have particular microbes which, in feeding themselves, help 
the plant to feed. 

If that is so, the science of “ manuring” a soil will resolve 
itself, first, into perfect tilth, so that every particle of the 
soil can be surrounded with its coat of water containing 
soluble food ; and second, into the provision of the right kind 
of microbe in the neighbourhood of the plant that needs it. 
Of the four substances known to be absolutely necessary to 
plant life, and also liable to exhaustion, we stiil have no better 
means of supplying phosphoric acid than in the form of 
manure. But is it to be supposed that Science has yet made 
all her discoveries? Mr. McConnell states, surely a little 
dogmatically, that phosphoric acid “is the one ingredient that 
is universally deficient in the soil, that is not added by the 
ordinary farmyard dung of the farm in sufficient quantity, 
and that cannot be developed or extracted from anywhere by 
any system of cropping or treatment, and must be returned 
by extraneous manuring.” Is not that, considering that we 
knew nothing of nitrogen-extracting nodules thirty years ago, 
rather too sweeping? We have not yet heard all the secrets 
even whispered. ‘he secret of the life of the soil is not to be 
dragged from her in thirty years, possibly not in three 
thousand. Our posterity, perhaps, will decide that we were 
little further on the road to discovery than was Varro. 








LETTERS TO TILE EDITOR. 


A WORKING MAN’S VIEW OF OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS. 
{To THe Eptrorn or Tux “Sprecraror.”] 

Srr,—I should like to say that, from a thrifty working man’s 
point of view, you sum up the position exactly in last week’s 
Spectator. I think the following wi!l confirm your statement. 
My father, who was a railway signalman for about forty years 
at a fairly large town in Wiltshire, brought up a family of 
six boys and a girl (all of whom are deing well) on 22s. or 
23s. a week. He also assisted in keeping his mother for 
twenty-five years, as my grandfather died in 1881 and grand- 
mother in 1906 (aged ninety-two). Soon after he was married 
he gave up smoking, as he found he could not afford it, and 
denied himself many little things to provide for his children’s 
wants and put by a little for his old age. On retiring from 
the Great Western Railway Company he received about 11s. 
per week (5s. from the Pension Fund, which he had paid into 
from the time of joining the service, and a quarter of his 
wages, very generously allowed him by the railway company), 
and the little he bad saved brings him in a little over the 
amount (15s. per week), the limit for married couples, 
so that, although my father and mother are both over 
seventy years of age, and from Mr. Asquith’s pension 
scheme would receive 7s. Gd. per week if their income 
was l5s., making a total of 22s. 6d., from January, 1909, 
they would be receiving a much larger amount weekly if 
they had not been so thrifty. As old-age pensions appear 
certain to come, should not the thrifty benefit as well as 
others ?—although there are a number of working men who 
are of the opinion that if the Government would bring out a 
scheme by which the working man could borrow from them 
the money to build or buy his house at nominal interest, and 
pay it off as rent, &c.—say through the local post-oflice—more 
benefit would be derived than from old-age pensions, and the 
working classes would retain their self-respect.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. F. W. 

[We feel sure that our readers will agree with us that this 
is a noble record of thrift and independence. Yet under the 
Government scheme of old-age pensions men like the father 
of our correspondent are to be penalised for their sacrifices in 
the past, or else tempted to self-degradation by means of 
false declarations or subtle devices for making their incomes 
appear to come within the pensionable limit.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








A GIGANTIC SYSTEM OF OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THe “ SpectaTor.’’| 
Srr,—We now know what Mr. Asquith’s proposals with 
regard to old-age pensions really are. We are faced with 
the danger of what—robbed of ail special pleading and 
“terminological inexactitudes "—means actually a gigantic 











system of outdoor relief. For, as one of the Labour Party 
truly said, “it is the thin end of the wedge”; and it has 
been described by Mr. Asquith himself merely “as a 
beginning”! I see no difference between Mr. Asquith, in 
practice, establishing a vast drain upon the resources of the 
country, and providing no constant assets wherewith they 
may be met, and Mr. Victor Grayson’s ignorant and insolent 
declaration to the effect that he was only concerned with 
the end to be achieved, and not the means by which jt 
was to be obtained! Wherein lies the difference between the 
two? What, Sir, would be thought of the common-sense or 
business aptitude of the head of a large commercial con- 
cern who, with a heavy mortgage upon the property—the 
annual interest on which formed a serious drain upon the net 
profits of his trade—and faced with the necessity of an 
immediate extension of his premises if he intended to keep 
pace with enterprising rivals, chose that especial time to 
embark suddenly upon a hazardous speculation the end of 
which no man could foresee? More and more have party 
pclitics degenerated into a game of Socialistic poker. Each 
party bluffs, and strives to outbid the other. They “ raise” 
in a game in which, unfortunately, there is no limit. I com. 
mend to the consideration of all thoughtful and serions 
Conservatives the temporising attitude of the leaders of the 
Opposition, and of the party generally, towards this question, 
There is nothing to be hoped from those who, if Lord 
Goschen and Lord Salisbury and the late Duke of Devon. 
shire were alive, would, I feel certain, have offered this scheme 
uncompromising hostility. They are willing enough that the 
Liberals should get all the discredit that attaches (and justly 
attaches) to this impudent exploitation of the national credit; 
but one looks in vain for any announcement that they are 
opposed to the principle of the thing. It is no figure of 
speech to say that at the present moment both parties are 
engaged (on the highest and most unselfish grounds, of course, 
and with the best intentions in the world) in a game of 
“beggar my neighbour.” Each thinks the opposing faction is 
the “neighbour.” It really is the State. 

With the so-called “ Constitutional Party ” filled with an 
insane idea that we can tax ourselves into prosperity, with a 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer pledged to the lips as the 
high priest of universal taxation, on the one band, and with 
the Progressive Party entangled in various hare-brained 
schemes for extracting “sunbeams from cucumbers,” truly 
the outlook for those whose incomes are confined within strictly 
defined limits is very gloomy and drear indeed. They know 
upon whom will ultimately devolve the pleasant duty of paying 
for these excursions into the realms of “ wonderland” finance. 
Our Chancellors of the Exchequer should change their title 
to that of “public almoners to private interests,” for that is 
what they are fast becoming. Present-day Administrations 
appear to forget that they stand in a fiduciary capacity alone 
as custodians of the public revenue. They act as if with the 
national resources devolved no responsibility of the gravest 
character. 

What are the arguments with which old-age pensions 
are defended? They are sophistical and disingenuous. 
One is that because Mr. Goschen when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer arrived at the conclusion that £5,000,000 was in 
the “nineties ” a sufficient annual charge upon the national 
income for the reduction of the Funded Debt, therefore that 
amount is adequate now. The advocates of this line of 
reasoning find it convenient to blink the fact that, whereas in 
1894 the revenue only reached £78,755,156, it is now in 1908 
almost exactly double that sum. Surely, then, it follows that 
a sum equivalent to the basis of this ratio to the increased 
resources of the country should be allocated for this purpose. 
An amount of £5,000,000 annually to the Sinking Fund can 
scarcely be held in the same economic consideration when the 
revenue has so largely increased. Double that sum would 
be nearer the mark. Let it not be forgotten that as our 
responsibilities and expenses have increased, it is imperatively 
necessary that our capacity for realising money both quickly 
and cheaply in a national emergency should be not only un- 
impaired, but in a continually improving condition. Lean 
years will follow fat ones. Let us make our financial bay 
while the sun-of prosperity shines. 

Another argument advanced is equally fallacious, It is 
contended that because certain classes of civil and military 


' servants of the State enjoy pensions, ergo this is in itself 
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_—————— 
an unanswerable reply (vide Daily Chronicle) to those who | 
attack Mr. Asquith’s proposals. It would be just as sensible | 
to say that because one man obtained the Victoria Cross for 
saving the life of a comrade, another who merely preserved 
his own has an equal claim. In the one case, that of a civil 
or militant servant of the State, the man has-given up his 
life and devoted his talents to the public service of his 
country ; consequently his opportunities of making money by 
private enterprise have been necessarily curtailed, while his 
emoluments have been equally circumscribed. The pension, 
then, that he ultimately enjoys may be, I think, quite justly 
regarded in the light of deferred pay. In no sense whatever can 
it be considered as a gift for which “no consideration” bas 
peen paid. It was, indeed, part of the contraci into which he 
entered with the State. Another point is that the Army, Navy, 
and the Civil Services are open toevery one through the gate of 
public examinations. And if a man cannot pass the test | 
imposed, it simply shows that he bas not the ability or the 
education necessary to render his services of any value to the 
pation. Again, in private life a man can make as much | 
money as his genius in that direction enables him to acquire; 
in public service he is especially debarred from making any. 
If the rewards were not commensurate with the disabilities, 
what type of men would the State attract to perform the 
clerical work of the Empire ? 

Once more I say that the time bas come when it is im- 
peratively necessary that moderate men of all parties who 
yalue sound business principles applied to the financial affairs 
of the State, who stand for a strong Navy, and are utterly 
opposed to any wild interference with our present system 
(so magnificently vindicated) of Free-trade, or equally in- 
defensible experiments in Socialistic legislation, should face 
the common foe as a united Centre Party, and force respect 
for their opinions upon the leaders of both the great parties 
of the nation. Union is strength. The fable of the bundle | 
of faggots is just as true now as when it was first written.— | 
Iam, Sir, &c., ANTI-SOCIALIST. 


| 








THE BUDGET. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Sercrarton.” | 
Srr,—I admire the way in which you stick to your principles, 
and I admit that those principles are sound, but are you not 
a little hard on our Free-trade Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in last week’s Spectator? Asaformer M.P. for a good many 
years, I can testify to the (possibly deplorable) fact that all 
parties were committed to the principle of old-age pensions. 
If that be correct, can we blume the present Government for 
securing that which an eminent Unionist, Mr. Chamberlain, 
taught us to strive for? My belief in our Free-trade system 
is so great that I hope we may stand the strain of a moderate 
old-age pension scheme without deviating from a Free-trade 
policy. Allis not lost. If the old-age pension scheme had become 
—to use a phrase of another eminent Unionist—“ inevitable,” 
may we not hope that the blunder may be modified by a 
carefully considered reform of the Poor Law after Lord 
George Hamilton's Commission has reported ? For instance, 
although a person to be eligible for a pension must not be in 
receipt of Poor Law relief, yet in the course of a year or two 
many (and when the age-limit is lowered very many more) 
would in all probability have become chargeable to the parish. 
My point is, will there not be something saved to the State 
when such old people, instead of being maintained in expensive 
workhouses, will be enabled to live in fair comfort with their 
friends on the pension ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
FrEE-TRADE UNIONIST. 

[We do not despair of the ultimate victory of Free-trade, 
but we fear that the tremendous strain which old-age pensions | 
will place on our fiscal system will give the Protectionists just 
the opportunity they need. Possibly we may just avoid the 
precipice; but even if we do, that will not excuse the driver 
from having run a risk so terrible. It is also possible that 
the coach will go over, and that we shall take many years in 
repairing it, and curing the broken limbs of the passengers.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 














OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—CANON BLACKLEY’S 
SCHEME. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I trust I am not presuming too much upon your kind- 
ness if I ask once again for a small space in your valuable 


paper in order to put forward two or three thoughts which 
have occurred to me since my letter of February lst in con- 
nexion with “old-age pensions,” and since the Budget was 
read and Mr. Asquith’s promise was given. 

(1) The calculations contained in the late Canon Blackley’s 
scheme of “national insurance” were all based on sick-pay 
and pensions combined, whereas the burning question of to-day 
is that of pensions only. Canon Blackley’s actuary had 
proved that the sum of £10 per annum, or Is. 3d. per week, 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one was necessary to 
secure sick-pay at any time and a pension at sixty-five. This 
amount would now naturally undergo a very considerable 
modification. 

(2) Every one must be aware that there is a very real 
difficulty in inaugurating so large a scheme as universal old- 
age pensions. But would not the following be a possible solu- 
tion,—viz., that in addition to Mr. Asquith’s promise of non- 
contributory old-age pensions, the compulsory insurance, paid 
by the people themselves, as suggested in the late Canon 
Blackley’s scheme, should conjointly start as a law, and so 
make the Government help only a supplementary one? This 
would from year to year become a lower tax for the nation, 
and it would make the people thrifty, sober, and self-respecting, 
and they would feel they had insured for themselves, no matter 
what their income was, say up to £1 a week. 

(3) The very strong objection which has been made to the 
Old-Age Pensions Law on account of the expense of the 
weekly collection of small amounts from the masses might be 
overcome by the adoption of Canon Blackley’s original sug- 
gestion that a special insurance-stamp of the exact value of 
the weekly payments (and for that purpose only) should be 
issued and be procurable at every post-office in the kingdom. 

I have never to my knowledge heard of any other objections 
being brought forward; and if readers of the pamphlet 
“Independence v. Pauperism” and friends of the proposal 
were satisfied with the above suggestions, we might hope for 
an early adoption of the late Cunon Blackley’s old-age pension 
scheme.—I am, Sir, Xe., M. J. J. BLAcKLey. 

Minster House, Winchester. 

[We are asked to state that a pamphlet describing Canon 
Blackley’s scheme, and suitable for distribution, can be 
obtained from Mrs. Blackley at the above address, at the rate 
of 7s. 6d. per hundred.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE PENSION SYSTEM. 
(To tue Epiron oF THe “SprcraTon.”]) 
S1r,—I have before me the programme of extreme Socialist 
demands to be made at the May Day meeting, in which figures, it 
is to be feared not unsuitably, a demand for old-age pensions. 
Bear in mind that while you have in form, perhaps, one of 
the most conservative of political Constitutions, you have, 
or are on the road soon to having, about the most democratic 
and demagogic of all. Your Monarchy is a venerable form, 
and when your House of Lords is reduced, as your late 
Premier proposed, to a legislative nullity, the House of 
Commons will be absolute; while it will probably become 
even more demagogic than it is now. The Americans have 
an effective though terminable Monarchy in their Presidency, 
an effective Upper House in their Senate. Yet you see in the 
case of their military pension-list how even there a measure 
of this kind works.—I am, Sir, &c., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, 





THE LICENSING BILL. 
L[To tax Epirron or tHe “ Specratror.”] 


S1rr,—I was extremely interested on reading in your issue of 


| May 9th two letters, one signed “A. H.8.” and the other 


specially headed “A Model Public-House” and signed “A. B.,” 
both outlining a possible constructive and a similar policy with 
reference to the licensed trade. The first writer, “ A. H.S&.,” 
laments that the English workman is as yet not so favoured 
as his Continental brother in having houses for refreshment 
and entertainment “where he can sit, talk to his friends, 
consume drinks, alcoholic or otherwise, and be supplied with 
newspapers or the implements for a simple game.” He goes 
on to point to the fact of the growing popularity of teashops 
where such games are allowed, and thinks that owners of 
existing public-houses might well consider if “wisdom may 
not lie in asking from the State terms and conditions under 
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which they may be allowed to work their business on new 
lines.” I, as a brewer, must thank you for the note you put 
at the foot of his letter, pointing out that the trade have not 
been responsible, but the law and its administrators, for the 
restrictions which have almost entirely prevented the existence 
of such a model house of entertainment as he desires, and 
which your other correspondent “A. B.” in his letter on “A 
Model Public-House” also practically outlines. The Institute 
of Hygiene recently called a Conference of those interested 
in such a subject, and although the meeting was not largely 
attended, it was distinctly representative, and the matter 
was discussed both from the point of view of the brewing 
trade, the licensed victualler, and the general public. Repre- 
sentatives of each of these classes spoke at that Conference, 
and the trade generally are much indebted to that Society for 
having by means of that Conference called attention to the 
fact of the disabilities under which the trade at present 
labours, and which prevent them from developing on the lines 
suggested by your correspondents. I think that the majority 
of those engaged in the trade would be found to be quite 
willing heartily to experiment on such lines; and I would 
remind your readers that at the time of the Royal Commission 
the brewers, through their representatives, acquiesced in a very 
large number of suggestions for the improvement of licensed 
houses and the trade generally, a large number of which have 
since been embodied in Acts of Parliament. That brewers at 
that time were wishful to assist in any reforms then practicable 
was evidenced by Sir Algernon West, who, in connexion with 
the Royal Commission, after saying that a unanimous Report 
seemed at one time likely, adds that this was “mainly owing 
to the concessions of those interested in the trade, who always 
appeared ready and willing to acquiesce in any reform for the 
public good.” I think they would be quite as wishful to 


acquiesce and to welcome any reasonable constructive policy | 
now as they were then. The result of an understanding | 


and constructive policy mutually agreed upon between the 





Temperance Party and the brewers in Denmark is given | 


in the instructive special article on the licensing question 


in Scandinavia which appeared in the Times in January, | 


1907, and is to the effect that the Danes “are steadily 


discarding spirits in favour more especially of light beers, | 
many of which have already come into widespread consump- | 
This latter result | 


tion among them as temperance drinks. 
has been largely the outcome of an understanding between the 
Temperance Societies and the Danish brewers.” It is, I 
believe, only on the lines of such aconstructive policy that real 





| 





never shrunk from defending the cause of Poland. Indead 
Dr. Yolland’s assertion shows that his residence in Budapest 
prevents him from reading the London newspapers, 

I cannot protest too strongly against his insinuation that 
Father Hlinka is an “agitator of absolutely the worst type”: 
but even if this were true, it would not justify the brutal 
sentence of three and a half years’ imprisonment which Was 
imposed upon him for an electoral speech and a newspaper 
article bidding farewell to his parishioners! Dr. Yollang 
would have your readers believe that Father Hlinka fled to 
Bohemia, whereas in reality he returned home voluntarily 
from abroad to undergo his sentence, and is now following the 
example of another agitator, Louis Kossuth, by learning 
English in prison. Even more outrageous is the accusation 
levelled against the non-Magyar leaders, for they are no more 
“paid instruments of foreign interests” than is Dr, Yolland 
himself. But he really excels himself when he asserts that 
the victims of the Csernova massacre have been “more than 
adequately compensated for their losses.” Thirty-six yeary’ 
imprisonment for the survivors of a massacre is certainly 
“more than adequate.” One woman whose husband wag 
killed, who herself received two dangerous wounds in the 
breast, and against whom nothing was proved save her 
presence in the crowd, was let off with eight months’ because 
she had seven orphan children. This, too, was “more than 
adequate.” 

It is impossible to take Dr. Yolland seriously when he bases 
the Magyar claim of predominance upon the inroad of a horde 
of heathen savages in the ninth century, and when he talks of 
“reducing” Hungary to a polyglot State, as if Hungary had 
not been polyglot ever since the arrival of Arpéd. The 
description of Mr. Bjérnson as a Pan-German is merely 
comic, for he is no more a Pan-German than Mr. Keir Hardie 
is a Buddhist. Has Dr. Yolland ever read the Parisian 
Courrier Européen, and does he really imagine that one of its 
editorial staff could be a Pan-German? The great Norwegian 
poet's advocacy of the Slovak cause is purely ethical, and is 
due to his lifelong sympathy with oppressed nationalities. 

Moreover, Dr. Yolland is quite wrong in supposing that my 
information is merely drawn from Nationalist sources. By 
far the most damning evidence of Magyar tyranny is supplied 
by the written laws of Hungary, the official Government 
statistics, the utterances of leading Magyar statesmen, and 
the Law Court reports of the Magyar Press ; and it is to these 


| that I would refer those of your readers who care to inquire 


good can be done in this difficult question, which can never be | 


accomplished by destructive party measures such as that at 


present before the country. I fear I have trespassed too much | 


upon your space to describe the changes in the law and 


administration that would be necessary to enable brewers | 


generally to move in the direction indicated by your corre- 
spondents “A. H. 8.” and “ A. B.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
FrREDK. G. THORNE. 
The Brewery, Nine Elms, S.W. 





A MONSTER TRIAL IN HUNGARY. 
[To Tuk EvITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Last autumn Dr. A. B. Yolland, of Budapest, published 
a pampblet with the sub-title “ An Answer to ‘ Scotus Viator’ 
and Co.,” in which from cover to cover there was no allusion 
either to me or to my arguments! He now publishes in your 
columns (Spectator, May 9th) a similar “answer,” in which, 
instead of attempting to refute my facts, he has the assurance 
to say that they are “not worth dealing with.” While 
expressing my admiration for Dr. Yolland’s admirable 
Magyar-English dictionary and for his thorough knowledge 
of Magyar literature, I cannot congratulate him on bis 
advocacy of political tyranny in the country of his adoption. 
I am most reluctant to refer to my own writings, but when he 
calmly assumes that I “dare” not criticise the racial excesses 
of any nation save the Magyar, I am forced to inform him 
that you have twice opened your columns to my criticisms of 
the Russian policy in Finland (1904) and of the Polish policy 
towards the Ruthenes (February, 1907). I have written 
nothing on the treatment of the Prussian Poles for the simple 
reason that Iam not omniscient, and am therefore not com- 
petent to deal with the question. But I know that both you, Sir, 
and other leading representatives of the British Press have 








into the racial question in Hungary. For myself, I first went 
to Hungary as an enthusiastic Kossuthist, and long regarded 
the non-Magyars not merely with suspicion, but with aversion. 
I have reached my present point of view slowly and most 
reluctantly. 

Finally, lest your readers should suppose that the infamous 
Csernova trial is an isolated incident, I would draw attention 
to a similar trial which has been dragging on for weeks in 
another part of Hungary. In Antalfalva ninety-six Slovak 
peasants were charged with resisting the illegal and forcible 
introduction of the Magyar language in the Lutheran town 
church for the benefit cf under twenty Magyar officials ina 
Slovak commanity of over four thousand souls. The form which 
their resistance took was remaining in their pews, and singing 
Luther's hymn, “ Ein’ feste Burg,” so that the clergyman had to 
discontinue the attempt. On the second occasion, however, the 
szolgabiré (the local executive official) introduced gendarmes, 
who cleared the church at the point of the bayonet: the 
handful of Magyars, including a sprinkling of Catholics and 
Jews, then composed themselves to listen to the Magyar 
sermon. The clergyman has been deposed by the super- 
intendent (though he had complied with the order to preach 
in Magyar,—in itself a violation of Lutheran church 
autonomy); and since then the entire congregation has 
boycotted the church. The monster trial was opened early 
in March, 1908, and the verdict has still not been pronounced. 
I could multiply indefinitely such instances of political 
persecution; but I will limit myself to an incident which 
occurred last week. Mr. Vladimir Hurban, son of the well- 
known Slovak poet, was sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of £50 for reproducing without comment 
in a Slovak newspaper an article published last winter by 
Mr. Bjérnson in the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, entitled 
“Hungary's Chief Industry—the Manufacture of Magyars.” 
Many of the Magyar newspapers also reproduced the article, 
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[_— 
but, of course, no action was taken against them.—I am, 


Sir, &e., Scotus VIATOR. 
pS—I find that in my former letter (March 28th) I 
incorrectly gave the age of Father Hlinka’s sister as twenty, 
an error which I had time to correct in the French and 
German editions of the pamphlet in which that letter has 
been reproduced. 
[We cannot continue this controversy.—Eb. Spectator.] 





CO-EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.”] 

Srr,—In your “News of the Week” under date of May 2nd 
you refer to some recent articles in the Times in which the 
writer criticises adversely the system of co-education pre- 
yailing in America, and suggests that it has an unfavourable 
effect on the youth of the United States. In view of the 
growing importance of the co-educational movement in 
England, I hope you will allow one who has been closely 
associated with the propaganda from the first to answer both 
the criticism and the suggestion. 

Your writer says very truly that a system which fails to 
develop character fails in everything. And since something 
like five-sixths of the children of America are at present 
trained in mixed schools, it will be a serious argument against 
co-education if we find that the mass of American lads are 
really deficient in those qualities of initiative, determination, 
“grit,” which are summed up in the single admirable word 
character. But can the most blindly patriotic of Englishmen 
seriously maintain that young Americans are inferior in this 
direction toourownsons? Surely, Sir, the records both of busi- 
nessand sport in the two countries are an easy refutation of such 
an assertion. The idea that it will be necessary to “give 
points” to young men who have been educated side by side 
with girls is, in view of our experience, too ludicrous for 
words. And if co-education does not fail in cultivating the 
virtues which we, with singular inappropriateness, are wont to 
call Spartan, what shall we say of those gentler and more 
humane qualities to which the overrated Lacedaemonian, 
filthy and thievish, did not even pretend? Few will venture 
to deny that in chivalrous respect and consideration for 
women Americans lead the world; and in those parts of the 
States where mixed education is the rule, the general level of 
morality is honourably high. 

Unhappily, co-education is constantly condemned on the 
strength of hearsay evidence and second-hand opinions. 
Against such I will content myself with placing the deliberate 
official judgment of America as expressed in a circular issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education :—‘ Co-education of 
the sexes is preferred because it is natural, following the 
ordinary structure of the family and of society; customary, 
being in harmony with the habits and sentiments of everyday 
life, and of the laws of the State; impartial, affording one sex 


the same opportunity for culture that the other enjoys. 
> 


economical, using the school funds to the best advantage ; | 


convenient, both for superintendent and teachers, in assigning, 
grading, teaching, and discipline; beneficial, to the minds, 
morals, habits, and development of the pupils.” And if to 
the above emphatic pronouncement be added the favourable 
opinion expressed by the members of our own Mosely Com- 
mission, after examining the methods and results of the 
mixed system in America, I venture to think that the most 
exacting critic must admit that the general success of the 
system has been proved. Of the above Mosely Commission a 
prominent member was Dr. Gray of Bradfield, who told us 
at Queen’s Hall not long ago the reasons which led to his 
conversion, and has given practical proof of its sincerity by 
becoming a director of St. George's, our new co-educational 
public school. 

That the great preponderance of women teachers in the 
schools of the United States is a serious defect no believer in 
co-education is likely to deny. But the circumstance is due 
to causes peculiar to the States, more especially the great 
attractions of a business career, deterring men from adopting 
the less lucgative teaching profession. But the mixed schools 
recently started in England—Harpenden, Bedales, King 
Alfred’s School, and others—are all presided over by a 
Head-Master, and the two sexes are evenly represented on 


their staffs. That women should bave their due share in the | 


government of the schools in which their children are to be 





trained is not only just, but in the highest degree expedient. 
Their assistance cannot be dispensed with if our sons and 
daughters are to receive an education worthy of the name. 
Boys and girls can be drilled, disciplined, and furnished with 
varying amounts of entirely useless knowledge in separate 
schools, and by teachers of their own sex exclusively. To 
educate, you must bring them together.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ozford. EpwarkpD 8. TYLee. 


[We deal in another column with the whole subject dis- 
cussed by our correspondent. We may note here, bowever, 
that the evidence upon which we rely is American evidence. 
The writer in the World's Work is an American expert, and 
not a man prejudiced by being brought up to the European 
tradition.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE POLICY OF ASSASSINATION. 
[To Tur Eptror or tue “Specraror.” | 
Srr,—Will your courtesy allow me space for a few words of 
comment on your article of May 9th on “The Policy of 
Assassination”? The gist of the article seems to be this :— 
The people of Bengal deeply dislike English rule; “ the die- 
affected are the educated”; a group of Calcutta students have 
founded an organisation of which the object is to terrorise 
Government by the murder of prominent officials; much of 
the popular dislike is “inherent and incurable,” for “no extent 
of superior efficiency would reconcile Londoners to govern- 
ment by Prussian officials”; but there is nothing in all this 
to justify any departure from our present policy of allowing 
treason to be publicly printed and spoken with practical 
impunity, and of permitting schools and Colleges supported 
by Government grants to be turned into centres of seditious 
propaganda. Now is not your argument, of which the above 
is, I think, a fair summary, vitiated by a double confusion of 
“the population ” with “the educated,” and of “ the educated ” 
with “the disaffected”? It is only a very small percentage of 
the population that is educated, and by no means all the 
educated are disaffected. Moreover, I submit that it is a 
mistake to suppose that there is any “inherent and incurable ” 
popular dislike to British rule, or, indeed, that there is any 
popular dislike to it at all—as yet; though Messrs. Surendra 
Nath Banerji and Bepin Chandra Pal and their able 
assistants may be trusted, if allowed a free hand for a few 
years longer, to alter all that. The suggestion that there is 
any real analogy between the feelings with which the rule of 
Prussian officials would inspire Londoners, and the feelings 
entertained by the masses of Bengal, or even by the native 
population of Calcutta, towards the British Government, is, to 
say the least, misleading. The proportion of Indians who 
feel any craving for self-government is infinitesimal ; the vast 
majority regard it as the business of the Hikim to govern, 
and have not the slightest desire that he should abdicate his 
functions. But even if education and disaffection were synony- 
mous, can it really be wise to allow seditious speakers and 
writers tocontinue their efforts to poison the popular mind with- 
out any check but a very occasional prosecution? What solid 
objection can be raised to the principle of the Vernacular Press 
Act passed by Lord Lytton’s Government in 1878, which 
worked so smoothly and satisfactorily until it was repealed 
four years later for no better reason than that it was opposed 
to the liberal sentiment of the day? That Act substituted 
effective prevention for capricious and uncertain punishment, 
without imposing any restraint on utterances not aiming at 
the incitement of race-hatred or the blackmailing of 
individuals. Unlimited freedom of the Press and of public 
meeting is utterly alien to Oriental political ideas, and no 
native State, however enlightened and progressive, would 
tolerate them for a moment. If evidence of its mischievous 
effects were needed, it may be found in Reuter’s Calcutta 
telegram in the Times of May 11th:—‘* The prisoners” 
(arrested in the recent raids on Anarchist dens) “ talk freely 
of their ‘ heroic conduct’ and ‘noble designs.’..... They all 
confess ...... that their minds bave been fired by writings 
in the Press and speeches on platforms.” Let us, Sir, by 
all means govern, as you say, “through just and humane 
laws, and without resorting to spasmodic, and therefore futile, 
bursts of tyranny.” But where is the justice or the humanity, 
to say nothing of the wisdom, of a policy which, rather than 
admit that the stock phrases of British Liberalism do not fit 
existing facts in India, prefers to allow treason and sedition 
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to be written and spouted without practical check until the 
natives, goaded by these incentives, “ descend into the street,” 
whither, as you admit, it will become necessary to follow them 
“with Maxims” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. C. Irwin (B.CS., Retired). 

[Our correspondent bas not quite apprehended our view. 
If we felt sure that a re-enactment of Lord Lytton’s 
Press Act would prove a remedy for existing evils, we 
should be the first to support it. We do not feel sure, 
however, that anything substantial would be gained by a 
rigid Press Law. In any case, the essential thing is to 
govern well and firmly, and to give no one the excuse to 
think for a moment that we can be frightened or cajoled into 
abandoning the position that we mean to govern India 
because we can govern it far more justly, and so far better, 
than those who oppose our rule.—Ep, Spectator. ] 





THE ETHICS OF MEDICAL JUDGMENT. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Seecrator.”’ | 

Srr,—There is in the Royal Academy this year a very 
striking, if not a very notable, picture by the Hon, John 
Collier called the “Sentence of Death.” It is one of those 
problem pictures which are supposed to excite in the mind 
of the observer questions as to the correct interpretation of 
its meaning. The main feature of attractiveness in the 
picture appears to be the essentially morbid nature of the 
subject presented,—a feature which, unfortunately, always 
possesses a peculiar fascination for a large section of the 
public. With the strictly artistic power exhibited by the 
artist in the execution of the subject I have nothing to say. 
It is of the subject itself that I would like to offer criticism, 
if, indeed, not to venture upon some protest. The question I 
wish to put in the first place is,—Does or does not the subject 
presented indicate the right attitude of a doctor in relation to 
his patient? In other words, ought the strictly profes- 
sional knowledge acquired by the medical man to be used for 
any other purpose than to heal, to help, and to encourage 
with hope? To many a medical upon Mr. 
Collier's picture there must be evoked, if not a positive 
sense of disgust, at least a feeling of painful discomfort, 
that a youth, who apparently bad sufficient power to walk 
into the doctor's consulting-room, should be struck down by 
a “sentence” which has caused the able artist to depict 
with much truth the facial expression of shock. If Nature, 
whose powers as much surpass as they frequently surprise the 
finite wisdom of the human brain, could express her opinion 
upon the “sentence,” it would be to indicate how sadly her 
efforts at recuperation had been impeded by the usurping 
knowledge of a meddlesome physician. Thus, therefore, so 
far as the patient’s welfare is concerned, it may be fairly con- 
cluded that the young man left the doctor's room in a much 
worse condition than when he entered it. If his life had not 
been actually shortened by the shock of the “sentence,” it at 
least had been deprived of that hope which Nature so 
abundantly cherishes in all her unaided efforts at repair. I 
write as the visiting surgeon of a large general hospital to whom 
experience has taught of what inestimable value is the influence 
of a vigorous and hopeful nervous system upon the simple repair 
of a wound. Nothing so much retards recovery, be the injury 
or disease whut it may, as nerve depression; and I ever hold 
it my duty, whatever may be my own personal doubts and 
difficulties, to give that encouragement which in its own 
mysterious way may sometimes prove the actual means of 
belying my own gloomy, but hidden, forebodings. Sut if 
I wished to emphasise still further this particular aspect 
of the question—that is, the injustice or wrongness of 
the “ death sentence ”"—it would be to narrate examples culled 
from my own knowledge of cases that have erroneously 
been doomed by distinguished physicians and surgeons 
of the present day as well as of the past. And I 
would go further, and say that there is not a physician 
or surgeon of matured experience who has not at some 
period of his life seen his worst fears frustrated and 
his opinions belied through Nature’s own remarkable 
powers. The old saying that so long as there is life there is 
hope should be as much a motto for the profession as the 
public. I do not wish to say that for purely moral and 
religious reasons we should not sometimes warn our patients 
regarding the possible gravity of their condition, when to the 


man gazing 











best of our ability we consider it to be serious; but I do most 
emphatically maintain that, as exponents and practitioners of 
the art and science of healing, it is not our duty to usurp a 
knowledge which we can rarely with certainty possess, nor our 
prerogative to give utterance to an opinion which in its effects 
must tend to defeat the very ends our profession has ever in 
view to further. Until Nature enlightens the conscience of 
her victim to the inevitable, I cannot conceive it is ever our 
duty to forestall her.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Ernest MayLarp, M.B., B.S. (Lond.), 
Suryeon to the Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow, 





THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH’S BILL. 
[To true Eptron or Tue “SPKCTATOR,” | 

Sir,—May I ask you to correct a clerical error, doubtless 
due to myself, which crept into my letter on the above subject 
published in your issue of April 25th? The sentence as 
printed runs: “to ‘pen and label’ the children into the far 
corners of the schoolroom. The word italicised should be 
“four.” It is of some importance, as I intended to indicate 
the practical difficulty, obvious to any manager of a small 
country school, of accommodating several forms of religious 
teaching in separate rooms.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Knighton, Buckhurst Hill. E. N. Buxtoy. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND VARIETY ENTERTAIN. 
MENTS ON GOOD FRIDAY. 
[To tue Eprror or tue ‘‘Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—In answer to two correspondents in last week's 
Spectator who complain of my remark, “ How Nonconformists 
can agree to variety entertainments on Good Friday and 
Easter Day is a mystery,” I beg to refer to Dr. Macnamara’s 
letter in the Daily Telegraph of April 18th, in which he tried 
to explain away his statement that if the parson could not 
compete with Tolanthe, so much the worse for the parson, by 
saying that the holding of a variety entertainment on a 
Sunday was after all a matter for the decision of his friends 
of the Camberwell Club. Of course it is; but a president 
who remains in office must surely be taken to be in agreement 
with his committee. One would have thought that the Non- 
conformist conscience would have revolted, and resignation 
would have been the This House of Commons 
contains a very large number of Nonconformists. Will 
they propose and vote for an amendment to the Licensing 
3ill which shall make variety entertainments illegal in clubs 
on Sundays and Good Fridays? During the second-reading 
debate did one Nonconformist raise his voice against the 
Did Mr. Lloyd George hurl one thunderbolt in 
that direction ? I do not for one moment suggest that the 
true Nonconformist approves of such proceedings. The 
mystery, to my mind, is their acquiescence. Is Mr. Gross 
ignorant of the programme published by these clubs? Let 
him try Club Life. And will he contend that none of the 
members of these so-called Radical clubs are Nonconformists ? 
The “ free-drink ” statement was made on the authority of a 
correspondent in the Press (who was present at one of the 
entertainments). When guests attend in large numbers there 
must be many free drinks, or else there would be illegal sale. 
—I am, Sir, Xe., W. RIDLey. 

Docking Hall, King’s Lynn. 

[We publish our correspondent’s answer to the challenge 
given to him, but we feel bound to say that the line of argu- 
ment used is not fair. We are certain that the vast majority 
of Nonconformists object quite as strongly as the vast 
majority of Churchmen to what took place at the Camber- 
well Club, but to condemn them as acquiescent because they 
did not make a more active protest in the House of Commons 
is surely most unjust. With a little ingenuity one might 
frame on similar lines a charge against the “ acquiescence” of 
Churechmen in some regrettable incident. The criticism of 
Dr. Macnamara’s particular action is another matter. What 
we object to is the injustice of the attempt to draw a general 
indictment.—Epb. Spectator. } 
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practice ? 





HERODOTUS ON THE SITUATION. 

[To tHe Epriror oF THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—In these days of old-age pensions and large navies, the 
enclosed extract will be of interest to your readers. Herodotus 
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to the preparations to meet Xerxes and to the 
afterwards fought at Salamis.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. 


had before this given a omen which ates 
seaso e Athenians, having a large sum of money 
hi 4 i an the produce of the mines at Laureium, were 
a t to share it among the full-grown citizens, who would have 
— ten drachmas apiece, when Themistocles persuaded them 
rey bear the distribution, and build with the money two hundred 
ties to help them in their war against the Aginetans. It was 
he breaking out of the Aginetan War which was at this time the 
. a of Greece; for hereby were the Athenians forced to become 
eine Power. The new ships were not used for the purpose 
for which they had been built, but became a help to Greece in 
her hour of need [Salamis].”—Herodotus, Book VII., chap. 144. 


bere refers 
ships which 





« Themistocles 


MISSING FROM THE GAZETTEER. 
(To Tus Epiron or Tas “Srscraror.”) 

Sm,—It is likely that Stirbridys Fair, mentioned in your 

review of “The Cambridge Grace-Book,” April 18th, should 

be read Stourbridge Fair. Stourbridge Fair had its dis- 

tinctions, among which was a whole (but small) book about it 

all to itself, written by one Caracciolo, residing in England 

towards the end of the eighteenth century.—I am, Sir, &., 
JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 

5 Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W. 





A ROBIN’S NEST. 
[To tus Eprror or rae “Srectrator.”] 
Srr,—In a disused stable behind my house there hangs an 
inverted human skull (left by a brother, now a doctor in India). 
On the orbit, and resting against the wall, about five feet from 
the ground, a robin has built her nest. There were six eggs, 
two of which are now hatched, and the birds have not deserted 
their home, notwithstanding the fairly constant observations 
of the family, which includes three boys, aged respectively 
two, four, and six years. The birds built although the 
gardener was constantly going to and from the stable, where 
the garden tools are kept.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 
Laurustinus, Dundrum, Dublin. 





SQUIRRELS AND COCOANUTS. 
{To Tugs Epiror oF THB “ SPECTATOR,” } 
Srr,—Your correspondent “KE. P.” (Spectator, March 7th) 
would probably be surprised to learn all the uses of the cocoa- 
nut besides those which his observation has discovered. That 
of providing a favourite diet for squirrels is less gratifying to 
those who make their living by growing the nut than it 
evidently is to “E. P.” Polecats and other animals of the 
squirrel kind are so passionately devoted to this form of food 
that in countries where the cocoanut grows they know how to 
help themselves to it even without having the nut split for 
them, and hung up in convenient bushes; and it is amazing 
how the tiniest of the tribe manage to bore through the five 
or six inches of hard fibre which surround the nut as it grows 
on the tree. The cocoanut of Hampstead Heath, of course, 
is in reality nothing but the kernel of the nut. “E. P.,” no 
doubt, knows that he wipes his feet on cocoanuts, and treads 
upon others as he walks up the aisle in church (in the form 
of coir). But I wonder if he has ever realised that the house- 
maid washes her disbes with cocoanuts in the form of soap, 
and that the cook very probably cooks “E. P.’s” food in 
cocoanuts in the form of “vegetable lard”? Forgive my 
transports on a theme like this; but one might go on 
enumerating the uses of the cocoanut through a whole column 
of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., E. MAcFrapDyeEN. 
Sungei Buaia Estate, Jugra, Federated Malay States. 





THE HOME TRADE OF 1907. 
{To rue Evitor or TUB “SPERcTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your “ News of the Week ” paragraphs last week you 
speak of last year as having been a record year both in the 
home and foreign trade. This can hardly be correct. 
Judging by the employment—admitted on all hands to be our 
best test—the 1907 (total) trade was almost exactly the 
average of the decade. But the volume of foreign trade was 
altogether abnormal. It necessarily follows that the home 
trade, so far from representing a boom, was considerably 
below the average. I venture to offer this correction, feeling 
sure that the last thing you would wish would be to make a 





misleading statement, even in support of a cause that you 
have much at heart.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Gilbertstone, South Yardley. Grorce HooxHam. 





GLASTONBURY ABBEY PURCHASE FUND. 
(To tus Eprron or tux “ Srecraror,”’] 
Sir,—Will you help me to complete the balance still owing on 
the Glastonbury Abbey Purchase Fund ? 

Glastonbury Abbey may well kindle the imagination and draw 
out the reverence of all persons who care for the history of the 
Christian faith in England. It is possibly the earliest Christian 
settlement in our land; apparently it was protected by sur- 
rounding morasses from invasion by the heathen Saxons until 
the time when these had become Christian, and were thus inclined 
to preserve this ancient church. 

Besides being the resting-place of many of our early saints, 
and of some of our Saxon Kings, it is, as Professor Freeman said, 
“the one great religious foundation which lived through the 
storm of English conquest, and in which Briton and Englishman 
have an equal share.” 

The property fell into private hands on the suppression of the 
monasteries, and, after many changes of ownership, was finally 
bought on my bebalf by Mr. Jardine, of Nottingham, at an 
auction, held on June 6th last, for £30,000, exclusive of costs, my 
object being to preserve it for the Church of England. It has 
now been arranged to vest the property in the “Bath and Wells 
Diocesan Trustees,” incorporated for this purpose, who will retain 
complete control over it until the whole of the purchase-money 
has been paid off; after which the Abbey and its lands will be 
held by the Trustees, subject to the direction of a Council com- 
posed of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of the diocese, 
and certain other Bishops and laymen. 

The first duty of the Trustees will be to provide for the preser- 
vation of these historic ruins from further decay. From a report 
made by Mr. Carée, architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
it appears that a further sum of at least £1,500 will be required 
for this purpose, and to secure that this spot, hallowed by sacred 
memories, shall hereafter be reverently cared for. At the same 
time, it is desired to do nothing which shall in any way hinder 
such access to the Abbey as the public have hitherto enjoyed. 
Towards the required sum about £25,000 has already been given 
or promised, but more than £5,000 is still wanted, besides the 
£1,500 required under Mr. Carée’s report. Accounts have been 
opened in the names of the honorary treasurers,—namely, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells; A. F. Somerville, Esq., Dinder House, 
Wells; and C. Gathorne Hill, Esq., Hazel Manor, Compton 
Martin ; at Stuckey’s Banking Company, Limited, Wells; and at 
the Wilts and Dorset Banking Company, Limited, Glastonbury. 

Arrangements Lave been made with both of these banking 
companies for the reception of donations at any of their branches, 
or, if preferred, dunations may be sent direct to either of the 
honorary treasurers. The Rev. J. M. Alcock, Godney Vicarage, 
Wells, Somerset, has been appointed honorary secretary to the 
Committee of the Purchase Fund.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Palace, Wells. G. W. Baru anp WELLS. 








POETRY. 
EE wits 

TO THE INVINCIBLE REPUBLIC.* 
AMERICA! I have never breathed thy air, 
Have never touched thy soil or heard the speed 
And thunder of thy cities; yet would I 
Salute thee from afar, not chiefly awed 
By wide domain, mere breadth of governed dust, 
Nor measuring thy greatness and thy power 
Only by numbers: rather seeing thee 
As mountainous heave of spirit, emotion huge, 
Enormous hate and anger, boundless love, 
And most unknown unfathomable depth 
Of energy divine. 

In peace to-day 

Thou sit’st between thy oceans; but when Fate 
Was at thy making, and endowed thy soul 
With many gifts and costly, she forgot 
To mix with these a genius for repose ; 
Wherefore a sting is ever in thy blood, 
And in thy marrow a sublime unrest. 
And thus thou keepest hot the forge of life, 
Where man is still re-shapen and re-made 
With fire and clangour. 


And as thou art vast, 
So are the perils vast, that evermore 
In thy own house are bred; nor least of these 
That fair and fell Delilah, Luxury, 
That shears the hero’s strength away, and brings 
Palsy on nations. Flee her loveliness, 





* Copyright U.S.A, by John Lane, 
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For in the end her kisses are a sword. 

Strong sons hast thou begotten, natures rich 

In scorn of riches, greatly simple minds ; 

No land in all the world hath memories 

Of nobler children: let it not be said 

That if the peerless and the stainless one, 

The man of Yorktown and of Valley Forge,— 

Or he of tragic doom, thy later born, 

He of the short plain word that thrilled the world 
And freed the bondman,—let it not be said 

That if to-day these radiant ones returned, 

They would behold thee changed beyond all thought 
From that austerity wherein thy youth 

Was nurtured, those large habitudes of soul. 


But who are we, to counsel thee or warn, 
In this old England whence thy fathers sailed ? 
Here, too, hath Mammon many thrones, and here 
Are palaces of sloth and towers of pride. 
Best to forget them! Round me is the wealth, 
The untainted wealth of English fields, and all 
The passion and sweet trouble of the Spring 
Is in the air; and the remembrance comes 
That not alone for stem and blade, for flower 
And leaf, but for man also, there are times 
Of mighty vernal movement, seasons when 
Life casts away the body of this death, 
And a great surge of youth breaks on the world. 
Then are the primal fountains clamorously 
Unsealed ; and then, perchance, are dread things born, 
Not unforetold by deep parturient pangs. 
But the light minds that heed no auguries, 
Untaught by all that heretofore hath been, 
Taking their ease on the blind verge of fate, 
See nothing, and hear nothing, till the hour 
Of the vast advent that makes all things new. 

WILLIAM WATSON. 








ART. 
anol Ee! 
THE ACADEMY.—ILI. 
Amone the great number of landscapes to be found this year, 
few leave a lasting impression. There are evidences of a desire 
on the part of the artists to lend stylistic qualities to their 
work; but the true nature of style seems little understood. 
Often the search after this quality ends only in an ill-assorted 
combination of heterogeneous elements. The real master of 
style seeks by clarifying his ideas and controlling his materials 
to bring into his composition that ideal unity and harmony 
which we associate with the indefinable characteristic of 
style. Instead of the concentration and simplifying which 
result in distinctness of impression, we find too many painters 
trying to obtain the desired end by the contrary means of 
elaboration. Mr. David Murray heaps up a number of 
incidents in his compositions, and hopes to subordinate 
them to the whole by an imperfect realisation of detail. 
The result is too often confusion and pretension, without 
the attainment of the quality desired. A picture which 
does show a true feeling for the real thing is Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton’s Passing Clouds—Pas de Calais (No. 117). 
By knowing exactly what he wanted, and by an obvious 
sincerity of vision, the painter has made his work tell 
among its surroundings, and fix itself in the memory. 
Another landscape of very great charm is Mr. James Henry’s 
A West Coast Harbour (No. 130). This is one of those 
works whose pleasant qualities are entirely caused by artistic 
means, with the inevitable, difficulty of verbal description. 
But the silvery blue colour and the caressing light, so true 
and so unforced, come to us here like a breath of fresh 
air in a heated room. Such works as these two pictures, by 
their artistic simplicity and directness of purpose, have the 
ring of true art about them. They are raised above the 
elaborate and pretentious compositions that aim at being 
grand in style, but which end in pretence and dullness. 
A few years ago many of the landscape painters were 
absorbed in representing the more commonplace phases of 
Nature in a realistic manner; now the tide sets towards the 
graces of style, unhappily ending more often than not in 
artificiality and affectation. 








Ty 


Mr. Alfred East undoubtedly has the power of representing 
trees, and sympathises with their forms in a way that few 
can rival. This knowledge and love are shown in his A 
Wooded Corner of the Cotswolds (No. 11). But has he not 
been tempted for decorative purposes to rather too obvious 
a modification of natural colour? Another picture by the 
same artist, Outside the Bull Ring, Algeciras (No. 157), is 
welcome for its fine colour and play of light. The figures in 
this work seem more part of the whole and less afterthoughts 
than is generally the case with Mr. East. Very beantiful is 
the chequered light on the face of the building. A picture 
by Mr. Frank Emanuel of The Cloisters at Montreuil (No. 66) 
shows in one part of it a charming power of painting, but ay 
unhappy choice of composition. The perspective is bewilder- 
ing, and we do not know where to look, the eye being 
distracted to two opposite sides of the canvas. At the same 
time, the glimpse of sunlit turret and sky seen through one of 
the arches is most happy, and shows real power of painting, 
Although the picture fails as a whole, this one corner of it jg 
delightful. A number of landscapes by the late Mr. David 
Farquharson are shown, and are good examples of his solid, if 
not greatly inspired, art. One study of waves, The Cornish 
Sea (No. 94), is a beautiful realisation of sea-drawing and 
colour. 

Mr. Sargent’s large portrait of Mr. Balfour (No. 207) is a 
work full of dignity and quiet power. The figure has plenty of 
life in it without being in one of the painter's accidental poses, 
Mr. Balfour stands leaning his back against a marble-panelled 
wall with outstretched arm resting on a cornice, and one hand 
holding his coat in the attitude made familiar by the illus. 
trated papers. The mastery of the whole thing is astonish. 
ing, and we ask ourselves could any one else now place the 
figure so surely and so convincingly before us, and do so 
without having to resort to the arts of exaggeration. The 
characterisation everywhere is so strong that, unlike many 
portraits, we do not think only of the head, but feel that the 
personality is revealed in the figure as a whole. The head 
when we look at it separately shows the artist’s powers of 
interpreting character and his enormous ability in construction, 
A Brescian harmony of black and grey is most appropriate to 
the fashion of the time,—to the age of sombre costume for 
men. The historian of the future will have to thank Mr. 
Sargent for enabling him to realise, not only the outward 
aspect, but also something more than that, of the statesman 
it will be his duty to estimate and explain. Mr. Sargent has 
portrayed the Duke and Duchess of Connaught (Nos. 176 and 
183), and has shared the usual fate of those who paint Royal 
personages. Itis difficult to explain why this should be so, 
but the artist’s great qualities seem fettered and not given 
free play. The two other portraits by Mr. Sargent are not 
such as will enhance his reputation. They seem to show a 
certain sense of weariness in the painter, a quality fortunately 
quite lacking in the picture of Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Sims is fond of an illusive style; sometimes he carries 
it to such lengths that his work becomes a sort of puzzle- 
picture. In The Little Faun (No. 50) faculties which ought 
to be devoted to receiving the artistic impression go astray 
in piecing together the mystifying objects out of which the 
picture is made up. The conceit is pretty enough of the little 
faun jumping on the table spread with a repast in the woods 
at which some children are seated; but was it necessary to 
make it so unintelligible? The father and mother fauns, who 
are not so bold as their child, look cautiously out of the wood, 
but they are so entangled in it that it is only after some search 
that we discern them. Mr. Sims would perhaps say that to 
make all plain would be to break the spell. The conjurer 
cannot do his trick slowly. Perhaps not; but a real magician 
can. Mr. Sims’s other work, The Fountain (No. 361), is simpler 
in motive, and so the involved style is less apparent. Here we 
seem to see some great Roman fountain more fantastic than 
the Tartarugue and less ponderous than that of Trevi, only 
that the figures which disport themselves amid the spouting 
water are alive. Here, amid spray and water-jets are grouped 
figures which are of great individual beauty, and show that 
the painter has a conception of the figure at once original and 
classic. 

All that was said in these columns as to the style of Mr. 
Brangwyn in reference to his work in the New Gallery might 
be repeated again with regard to his large canvas, The Return 
(No. 267). It is with infinite regret that we see a man so richly 
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dowed, and one who has done such fine things in the past, fall 
0 the error of empty rhetorical display, for it is difficult 
Let us most sincerely hope 


en 
int : + ie 
otherwise to describe his picture. 

that it is but a passing mannerism. iad ; 

The sculpture-rooms have little to show that is interesting, 
if we except M. Lantéri’s beautiful bust, Monsignor (No. 1,879), 
so fine in style and thorough in execution. The great simplicity 
of the treatment has resulted in dignity, both of the general 
outline of the work and also of the finely modelled face. The 
same artist’s portrait-bust of Sir William Richmond (No. 1,859), 
palette in hand, is also a good sculptural design, and the best 
of the portraits in this part of the Exhibition. Among 
the very few examples of applied sculpture to be found 
here is a Model of a Lampstand (No. 1,813), by Mr. W. S. 
Frith, which should be noticed. 

In so huge an Exhibition it is no doubt easy to miss things 
which are good but unobtrusive. After making this allow- 
ance, it must be confessed that only seventeen things out of 
nineteen hundred and eighty seem to call for discussion as 
works of permanent interest. The judgment of the future 
may add to, or reduce, this list; but of that the present 
cannot take account. What is the cause of failure? many will 
ask. Why is the output of inferior works so great? The 
present writer can say no more than he said at the beginning 
of his artiele last week. It is not ability nor industry 
that is wanting. What the schools must do if they wish to 
improve matters is to see that nothing is spared to correct 
and form the taste of their pupils. If they neglect to do this, 
it will be of no avail to educate students in the technical part 
of painting. The more dexterously a man wields a tool for bad 
ends, the more dangerous he becomes. The question of the 
influence of the Academy upon taste has not been discussed. 
To inquire into its powers for good in this direction in the 
face of such an Exhibition as the present one would be 
absurd. H. 8. 





BOOKS. 


OUR GREATEST WAR MINISTER.* 

Mr. Corsett’s book serves a twofold purpose. It is at the 
same time an illuminating study of one of our most glorious 
wars and a worthy tribute to the great statesman whose 
energy and genius secured the successes which have rendered 
that period memorable. The Seven Years’ War has never 
hitherto received from English writers the attention it deserves, 
True, each of its many-sided aspects has been exhaustively 
treated by one or more writers: the German campaigns 
chiefly by Continental historians; the conquest of Canada by 
English and Canadian chroniclers; the exploits of Clive, 
Coote, Pocock, and Watson by others; and the important 
part played by the Fleet by naval authors. But Mr. Corbett, 
as far as we know, is the first to take a comprehensive view 
of the war, and to disentangle the harmonious purpose 
running through England's efforts. The importance of this 
broad method to the student of history or of strategy can 
hardly be exaggerated; for nothing is so essential to an 
understanding of success or failure in war as the correlation 
of all the elements brought into play during a campaign. 
Too many naval and military historians are apt to forget that 
the Army and Navy are not the end of a nation’s existence, 
but literally the “ services ” whereby she attains one of her ends. 
If Mr. Corbett had done nothing else in these volumes, his 
ample recognition of this truth would have entitled him to 
the gratitude of our men of affairs and historical students. 

Pitt’s war,as Mr. Corbett justly calls the subject of his 
study, was the final scene in the great struggle between 
England and the house of Bourbon. William III. and 
Marlborough had defeated the ambition of Louis XIV. to 
dominate Europe; Pitt finally burst the bonds with which 
that house had attempted to strangle our efforts at com- 
mercial and colonial expansion. During the previous War 
of the Austrian Succession England had really had the 
same interests to secure as during the Seven Years’ War; 
but none of our statesmen had grasped the real issues. 
We then made war piecemeal, defending an interest of 
minor importance here, attacking an enemy of small 


* England in the Seven Years’ War: a Study in Combined Strategy. 


_ By Julian 
8. Corbett, LL.M. 2 vols, London: Longmans and Co. [2ls. net.] 











moment there, and wasting our energies in resisting 
alterations which did not affect us in the map of Germany. 
Meanwhile our real points of danger in the West Indies, in 
America, and in India were neglected during the war and 
sacrificed at the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The Seven Years’ 
War was entered upon in the same spirit. Dreary con- 
troversies were protracted as to whether Hanover should be 
defended or abandoned to its fate, quite regardless of any 
idea as to our ultimate object in fighting at all on the 
Continent; our fleets lost the advantage of their superiority 
in numbers by acting chiefly on the defensive; while even in 
America, far from adopting the initiative to which our position 
entitled us, we found ourselves feebly resisting the encroach- 
ments of the French, who knew what they wanted, and 
were gradually attaining it, Pitt on coming into power 
brushed aside the petty accidentals, heedless whether he 
pursued the Duke of Newcastle’s beloved “Old System” of 
alliances or not, or even whether his own policy could be 
reconciled with a rigid standard of verbal consistency; he saw 
that every means of waging war was good which weakened 
the house of Bourbon, and that any other action was waste of 
time and energy. He did more. Though somewhat neglect- 
ful of purblind or incompetent colleagues like the Duke of 
Newcastle or Lord Holdernesse, he at least made the country 
see what were the issues at stake, and took every care in his 
despatches to leave his Admirals and Generals in no doubt as 
to his ultimate intentions, so that when his own instructions 
had not provided for some new turn of fortune, they 
should not fail from ignorance of the grand objects of the 
campaign. 

This significance of the war, and Pitt's work in seeing 
and disclosing it, are well brought ou. by Mr. Corbett. 
Perhaps he yields too readily to the temptation to believe 
that Pitt’s genius had from the first formed the great scheme, 
into which a later generation, informed of all the facts, can 
fit the various details of the war. But this is a minor error; 
for even if he gradually fitted in new plans to his original 
conception, the comprehensiveness of his vision and his 
adaptability to facts remain almost as remarkable. What, 
however, is incontestably useful in Mr. Corbett’s study is his 
demonstration that incidents which have often been regarded 
as out of the picture were really an integral portion of the 
general scheme. Thus he proves by movements of the French 
regiments and the evidence of French public opinion that 
Pitt’s much-abused raids on the French coast entirely fulfilled 
his objects of relieving the pressure on Frederick, distracting 
the enemy’s attention from his own aims, and contributing 
to the impoverishment and discontent of the French 
people. Again, the relation of the German ‘campaigns 
to England’s war policy in general is very clearly 
explained, especially for the first few years of the war. 
Our chief regret in this matter is that some of the later 
campaigns on the Continent are not described with the 
same clearness of detail. It is made manifest for the first 
time in these pages that Pitt by his support of Frederick 
kept the flower of the French army in Europe engaged in a 
war much more beneficial to the Empress than to France, 
while England’s almost undivided attention was devoted to 
the consolidation of trade and a Colonial Empire. 

Pitt’s own share in this war was so large that its history 
becomes almost a biography of him during the years of his 
most fruitful activity. Later as Earl of Chatham he showed 
his capacity for statesmanship at a time of peace; but as a 
War Minister he thought of nothing but war. In the heat 
of the battle he cared nothing for finance or Parliamentary 
management, or, indeed, for the broadest aspects of a settle- 
ment after the war. He was one of those 

“ Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 

In what state God’s other works may be. 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 

These attain the mighty life you see.” 
It was well for England that he was. But Mr. Corbett also 
rightly reminds the reader that a point comes in all wars when 
it may be more fatal to go on winning victories than to hold 
one’s hand. Purely from a military point of view Pitt was 
undoubtedly right in wishing to make the first move in the war 
with Spain in 1761, but it is at least open to question whether 
it would have been the best course for the country. There 
are times when a statesman has to consider the moral effect 
on the world’s opinion of a step, however necessary it may 
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appear to the strategist. From that standpoint Mr. Corbett 
does good service in suggesting that Granville, Hardwicke, 
Ligonier, and Anson were possibly -justified in refusing to 
support Pitt. But if towards the end of the war the 
statesman may have been sunk in the great War Minister, 
in that province his influence was the best that England ever 
had. If one wants to realise what Pitt did for his country- 
men, no better illustration can be found than the change of 
spirit which he introduced among the soldiers and sailors 
of his day. How instructive, for example, to compare in Mr. 
Corbett’s book the attitudes of the two Services to one another 
in the Rochefort and Quebec Expeditions! In the first, it was 
all bickering and red-tape; in the second, two short years 
later, the chief emulation consisted in seeing which of the two, 
the Army or the Navy, should be foremost to help the other. 
As Townshend, who was left in command after Wolfe’s 
death, wrote to Pitt, “it is my duty to acknowledge 
.... +» howgreat a share the Navy has had in this successful 
campaign”; and Mr. Corbett again makes plain to this 
generation how the capture of Quebec was at least as much a 
naval as a military victory. And that this loyal co-operation 
was no mere accident is evident from the prominence always 
given by Pitt in his instructions for amphibious expeditions 
to the need of harmony between the two Services. In the 
enthusiastic patriotism, too, which he infused among his 
younger commanders, so different from the self-seeking 
querulousness apparent a few years before, Pitt's spirit is also 
evident. Thus Admiral Osborn writes to acknowledge a 
formal vote of thanks: “As the House of Commons is so 
gloriously watchful to encourage the greatest merit by reward- 
ing the least, England can never want good officers”; while 
of Wolfe Mr. Corbet‘ can justly say :— 

“ For all his science, the moral force in warfare was always for 
him the master element. ‘The desire,’ he afterwards wrote to 
Pitt, ‘to act in conformity with the King’s intentions induced me 
to make this trial, persuaded that a victorious army finds no 
difficulties.’ We can hear the echo of Rochefort in his words. 
There he had learnt that‘ nothing is to be reckoned an obstacle 
to your undertaking which is not found to be really so upon trial’ ; 
that the want of enterprise ruins troops and that a general should 
at least attempt what he has been sent to do.” 

Besides the broad statesmanship of bis view, his tactical and 
strategic acumen, and his appreciation of Pitt’s greatness, Mr. 
Corbett has rendered a great service to military history by the 
urbanity of his methods. It is a fault not uncommonly found 
in a certain school of military writers to treat all who hold 
views contrary to those which they are maintaining almost as 
en@mies to their country. Mr. Corbett, on the contrary, much 
strengthens his own position by his reasonable appreciation 
of those from whom he differs. Thus, while disagreeing 
profoundly with the sentiments of the Duke of Bedford, 
hitherto generally held up to execration as the author of the 
Treaty of Paris, he explains the noteworthy considerations 
underlying his attitude. He remembers, what is often for- 
gotten, that this Duke in the previous war made good plans 
for expelling the French from Canada, and that, if he had 
possessed the force and driving-power of Pitt, Wolfe's great 
achievement might have been forestalled by thirteen years. 
Again, he shows a generous appreciation of the skill and 
valour of the French and of their difficulties, and demonstrates 
a fact also frequently neglected, that their seamanship was 
hardly, if at all, inferior to our own. His temptation is rather 
to be too charitable to the whipping-boys of history. He is 
very kind to the Duke of Newcastle's measures at the outset 
of the war; the most is made of Barrington’s somewhat 
slender claims to distinction; and Anson is honoured on 
grounds which may be justified, but which Mr. Corbett does 
not sufficiently make manifest. 

In his use of original materials the author shows himself a 
scholar, but no pedant. He started, of course, well equipped 
for his task by his profound knowledge of naval history and 
science. He also reveals a critical judgment in his apt selec- 
tion of political events drawn from the memoirs and letters oz 
the day to illustrate his strategic problems. Especially 
grateful will the student be for his research among the 
Lansdowne MSS.—of which there is, unfortunately, only an 
epitome by the Historical Manuscripts Commission—to com- 

plete the account of the negotiations leading to the Treaty of 
Paris. There are a few omissions in this book, the most notable 
being the absence of any allusion to Bute’s remarkable 
suggestion to the French that they should win an advantage 
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— 
over Prince Ferdinand before peace was signed. His st le 
too, is not always on a level quite worthy of the fine teats 
of his subject. But as a whole this study of the Seven Years’ 
War is a book of great moment, and deserves the attention . 
not merely of the naval officers to whom it was originally 
addressed, but of all serious students of government. . 





THE REAL INDIA* 

In his preface Mr. Rees remarks that he offers his readers 
some information and no cant. That is a very fair summary 
of both matter and manner. As to the information, which 
is often as a candle shining in a dark place, we only wish that 
it did not try to be several candles. The chapters on the 
political situation are admirable; but it was a mistake to try 
to shed radiance on the obscure beginnings of Indian civilisa. 
tion, and a superfluity to describe administrative machinery, 
which is, of course, described in many works of reference, 
The book, in short, is out of proportion; but it is a book 
which ought to be read, for it is written, not by a Padgett, 
but by a man with twenty-five years’ experience of India, 
One reasonable purpose served by the pages in which centuries 
are disposed of with heroic brevity is, perhaps, that they warn 
the reader always to bear in mind that what has passed away 
from India is the very state of things to which the native 
malcontents in effect wish to return. It was not a golden 
age,—though one might imagine that it was, to hear some 
people talk. It was an age of incessant and barbarous strife, 
and the only force which saves the country from it now 
is British rule and that excellent policeman, the British 
army. We have never met any one who offered serious 
proofs, or even a serious opinion, that if the British 
troops were withdrawn from India the various races which 
make up the Indian population of some three hundred 
million persons would not be at one another's throats 
and in terrible and tragic confusion within a few months. 
Most of the native malcontents themselves think this would 
be so probable that they actually assume that the policeman 
could be retained in their own service. That is an impossible 
and ludicrous suggestion. The only intelligible scheme is the 
withdrawal of military as well as of political power, and that 
has only to be stated to be rejected. We know what the 
result would be, and conscience would forbid such a supreme 
cruelty to India, even if political conviction did not. Mr. 
Rees reminds us, however, that Sir Henry Cotton has definitely 
proposed the withdrawal of British troops. Let the meaning 
of that be squarely faced in Britain, and how many persons 
could bring themselves to accept the almost certain outcome 
under the plea of treating India with more sympathy P 

Mr. Rees points to several causes of the present unrest. He 
names first of all education. Here it is difficult to agree with 
him unless we set a more precise limit to his strictures. No 
doubt if the Baboo had never been educated he would not now 
be misapplying the principles of Herbert Spencer and Mill; but 
the fact is that where British rule goes there also goes educa- 
tion. Christianity and education cannot be left out as though 
they were detachable attributes, for they are essential. We 
must try to make education tell rightly instead of wrongly, 
but we cannot label it as a cause of sedition because it may be 
used to futile purposes in a probationary stage. In the same 
way, we question whether all the influences Mr. Rees names 
are not symptoms rather than final causes. Is it not a fact 
that all the Asiatic world is fermenting? It fosters one of 
those vast movements of which one can say no more by way 
of explanation than that the time is ripe. In 1848 a demo- 
cratic wave swept into every cranny of Europe; now the 
Eastern nations stir and exalt themselves. Japan has already 
found herself; China “ awakens”; India aspires to govern her- 
self, being inflamed by nimble and ill-balanced brains. The 
Indian ferment is wholly unpractical, but for Britain the 
problem is correspondingly practical. We desire, therefore, 
great precision of language. Mr. Rees does not propose, we 
are sure, to withdraw education any more than he would 
withdraw the army. This, however, is one of the very few 
matters on which we differ from Mr. Rees, and even here we 
disagree superficially, not with what we gather to be the 
general intention of his words. We must quote Mr. Rees’s 
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of the phrase Bande Mataram, which appears so 


anation : i 
explana he newspapers in connexion with the Indian 


often in t 
movement :— 
“The mention of the Bande Mataram newspaper suggests a 
rd upon the signification of this now famous expression, which 
set -anslated: ‘Hail, motherland!’ whenever the object is to give 
‘s ™ innocent and commonplace meaning. The words, however, 
oe not: ‘ Hail, motherland!’ but ‘ Hail, Mother!’ ‘I reverence 
the mother’—that is to say, Mother Kali, the goddess of death 
ond destruction. The word mataram is never used in the sense 
of the mother country. I have, myself, never come across it with 
this signification, neither has Mr. Grierson, who at any rate is a 
t authority. The expression, in fact, is on all fours with the 
: ‘Victory to Mother Kali!’ which is associated with many 
scenes of riot and bloodshed. Tt is an appeal to the lower 
instincts and ideals of Hindooism in its most demoralising aspects. 
Students now shout the cry into the ears of passing white men 
far more aggressively than Chinamen exclaim, or did at any rate 
twenty years ago: ‘Fankwei,’ or foreign devil, as an European 
passed them in the street. Again consider the origin of the 
phrase. Bande Mataram is the rebel national song. It was put 
by Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjee into the mouths of Hindoo 
Sanyasis who rebelled against their sovereign lord, the Nawab of 
Bengal, in the eighteenth century. The novel ‘Anandamath’ was 
published in 1881, and of course, owing to its origin, the phrase 
Bande Mataram is peculiarly obnoxious to the Mahomedans. It 
is now habitually used with the intention of conveying an insult 
to them and to the English, and so kills two birds with the one 
stone, while boycott and Svadeshi were both alike intended to 
further the anti-partition policy, upon which the efforts of the 
agitators in Bengal and Poona were concentrated.” 


The statement of the reforms approved by Lord Morley of 
Blackburn and Lord Minto, and the comments on them, are 
exceedingly clear and wise. It is an interesting fact, by the way, 
that the present proposals to govern more through the native 
aristocracy take us back to the conflict of opinion between 
John and Henry Lawrence. John was for a democratic 
delegation of power, but Henry was the champion of what 
came to be known as the Oudh policy. Surely no one, not 
even Sir Henry Cotton or Mr, Keir Hardie, could desire more 
in the name of sympathy or democracy than that people 
should be governed in accordance with their own preposses- 
sions; and India is a country pre-eminently aristocratic in 
sympathy. We cannot even mention other interesting 
subjects of which Mr. Rees treats, but tbis is indisputably a 
book to be read. 

Mr. Mitra’s Indian Problems shows the convictions of an 
educated native—an able lawyer and journalist—who has 
lived under direct British rule and in native States, and is 
able to compare the two out of the fullness of his experience. 
The comparison is a most valuable certificate for British 
methods. The few lines in which we write of this book must 
not be taken as the measure of its importance. Sir George 
Birdwood says in his preface that it is “ accurate, illuminating, 
and weighty.” Mr. Mitra approves of the partition of Bengal. 
And we may note, as an example of his engaging bravery, 
the proposal that Indian Princes should be made “ honorary 
members” of the House of Lords. 





THE MILITARY HISTORY OF PERTHSHIRE.* 


We wish that every county in the British Isles could be 
treated in the manner of this work; for the best way to 
interest people in modern questions of defence is to show them 
the record of the past. Perthshire is peculiarly fortunate, for 
it was an old cockpit of wars, it has given many famous soldiers 
to the nation, and the history of many regiments is intertwined 
with its own. The beginnings of Lady Tullibardine’s book 
were modest. At first only a muster-roll of Perthshire men 
who served in the South African War was contemplated. Then 
chapters were added on events prior to 1899, and by and by 
there grew up the conception of a complete military history of 
the shire. The editor has performed a heavy task with com- 
plete success. She has secured many able contributors for 
special chapters, but, apart from her editorial work, she has 
herself written some of the most laborious chapters. The 
book is one of the most valuable modern contributions to 
local, and in some respects to national, military history. 
It is filled with admirable portraits, and besides its technical 
purpose, which appeals mainly to the military historian, the 
chapters on the great Perthshire battles and Perthshire 
soldiers and sailors may well attract the ordinary reader. 
To take the soil before the men, Perthshire was bound by 





* The Military History of Perthshire, 1660-1902. Edited by the Marchioness 
of Tullibardine, 2 vols, 


‘erth: B, A, and J, Hay, 





its situation to be a- battleground. Almost in the centre of 
Scotland, it is both Highland and Lowland; it guards the chief 
pass to the North; and it contains a city which has been in 
its time the Scottish capital. Small wonder if from the time 
of Agricola invader and invaded settled their quarrels in its 
broad straths. We do not venture to decide where the 
Romans fought the much-disputed battle of Mons Graupius, 
but all authorities agree that it was somewhere within the 
shire. Robert Bruce, crowned three months before, was 
beaten by de Valence at Methven; thirty years later, 
Edward Balliol beat the Scots at Dupplin, and slew the 
Regent. It was on the North Inch of Perth that the 
famous Battle of the Clans took place in 1396. After 
that Perthshire had a rest of two centuries, till we reach 
Tibbermuir and the annus mirabilis of Montrose, The most 
decisive of Perthshire battles was Killiecrankie in 1689, 
when Dundee’s death saved Scotland for King William. 
Lady Tullibardine has written a narrative of this short 
and brilliant fight which is one of the best things 
yet published on the subject. With a full knowledge of 
the authorities, as well as of local tradition and the 
features of the countryside, she accounts for almost every 
minute of that July day. She differs from Mr. Terry 
in several important points, and her arguments seem to us 
convincing. In particular, she seems to be right in rejecting 
Mr. Terry’s theory that Dundee’s wound was in the left eye, 
and accepting the old version of a wound below the left arm. 
The last pitched battle in Perthshire was the inconsequent 
fight of Sheriffmuir in “the Fifteen,” of which Lady Tulli- 
bardine gives us also a careful and learned study. But 
Perthshire men figured largely in both “the Fifteen” and 
“the Forty-five,” and Mr. W. B. Blaikie’s narrative of these 
rebellions is a real contribution to Jacobite history. The 
great Perthshire Jacobite was Lord George Murray, a younger 
brother of Atholl, and the only efficient commander whom the 
Prince had at his disposal. He was angular, contentions, 
and unsympathetic, but loyal and capable far beyond his 
colleagues, and we are in full agreement with all that Mr. 
Blaikie says in his favour. Perthshire contributed leaders to 
the forlorn cause, and troopers as noble as their masters. The 
story of John Macnaughton, the servant of Menzies of 
Culdares, is well worth reprinting. He was hanged at Carlisle, 
refusing to utter one word which might incriminate his 
employers. “ Even on the way to the scaffold he was offered 
his life and an ample pension if he would give evidence; 
Macnaughton replied that Government had done him enough 
honour in ranking him with gentlemen, and he hoped they 
would Jeave him in quiet to suffer like a gentleman.” 

The story of the various armed forces raised in the county 
is of great interest at the present moment, when we are trying 
to arrange for a levy on the territorial principle. Troops 
were raised soon after the Restoration and employed in 
putting down the Whig Rising. According to Mr. Andrew 
Ross, we can trace the origin of the famous Black Watch to 
the force which the second Earl of Atholl was commissioned 
to raise under the Great Seal in 1667 “to watch upon the 
braes” and generally look after the peace of the Highlands. 
To these soldiers the name of Black Watch came to be applied 
by the country people to distinguish them from the Guardsmen, 
or “Red Soldiers.” The Second Battalion, the old 73rd, in 
which Wellington was an Ensign, was originally known as the 
Perthshire Regiment. It was a portion of the 73rd which 
went down with the ‘Birkenhead.’ We have no space to 
discuss the lengthy history of the Militia, Fencibles, and 
Yeomanry in the shire; but the Royal Clan Alpin Fencibles 
are worth a note. They were raised in 1799 asa sign of the 
gratitude of the Macgregor Clan to the King for removing 
the proscription under which they had suffered for one 
hundred and fifty years. The second volume gives a complete 
muster-roll of the Perthshire officers and men who fought 
in the South African War. It also tells of the doings 
of the two Black Watch battalions at Magersfontein, 
Paardeberg, and elsewhere, and of the raising of the Scottish 
Horse and the work of that distinguished regiment at 
Bakenlaagte and Moedwil. It is a record which many soldiers 
will be glad to possess. 

The last aim of the work is to provide biographies of the 
chief soldiers and sailors whom Perthshire has produced. Of 
them all, Montrose is by far the greatest. The man who 
impressed Cardinal Retz as the nearest among the moderns 
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to one of Plutarch’s heroes has found a sympathetic biographer 
in Miss Hope, who contributes this chapter. He is certainly the 
greatest Scottish soldier who ever fought in his own country, 
and perhaps of all his countrymen came closest to the highest 
order of military talent. It is strange that a warlike race 
which has produced so many soldiers has produced no one 
who stands indisputably in the front rank. We confess to 
having found the short biographies in the volume of great 
interest,—an interest increased by the admirable portraits 
which accompany them. After Montrose, the best soldier is 
Lord George Murray, who spent his talents in a thankless 
service. Lord Lynedoch, the husband of the beautiful lady 
whom Gainsborough painted, and famous for his exploits at 
Barossa, is one of the few instances of a man who entered the 
Service late in life—he was forty-five—and yet reached high 
command. Sir David Baird and Sir George Murray were both of 
Strathearn; and Sir James Hope Grant, of Mutiny fame, came 
from Perthshire. Two famous Admirals, Duncan and Keith, 
were also of Perthshire stock, so that the senior Service is 
well represented. Lady Tullibardine has laid her county 
under a deep obligation. The book is a compilation, but, 
unlike most compilations, it is scholarly, interesting, and 
inspired with a single purpose. As we have said, we would 
gladly see its precedent followed. 





THE FINANCES OF THE GREAT POWERS.* 
Not so many years ago the independence of the professorial 
class in Germany was the cause of serious embarrassment to 
the Government. Times have changed. Nothing is more 
striking in modern Germany than the way in which the 
Government has organised the Professors as an important, 
though sukordinate, part of the administrative system. They 
are as capable of mobilisation as the military and naval forces 
of the Empire. Before the Government breaks camp a picked 
body of professorial sappers and miners is sent on ahead to 
clear the way. We cannot but admire the absolute devotion 
of this great and distinguished body to the cause of patriotism 
and to the dictates of their Government. 

The world has recently been astonished by the announce- 
ment that in a time of profound peace the German and 
Prussian Governments have issued a loan for a sum of over 
fifty millions sterling. Part of this loan is for naval purposes ; 
part is for railway construction, and some at least of the 
proposed new lines are said to beara strategical character ; 
part is for a measure of expropriation designed to replace 
Slav by Teutonic occupants in the provinces on the Eastern 
frontier. The world is naturally asking what circumstances 
can justify measures so far-reaching and so costly. It asks 
further—and the question is one which appears difficult to 
answer—Do the resources of the State justify this great 
expenditure? and if so, how is it to be met? 

Dr. Friedrich Zahn, President of the Bavarian Statistical 
Bureau, in a recently published pamphlet provides his 
countrymen with the means of forming a judgment as to the 
wisdom of the step on which the Imperial Government has 
decided. He has collated figures relating to the finances of 
the Great Powers of the world. He points out, in Napoleon's 
words, that “la statistique est le budget des choses, et sans 
budget point de salut,” and that the soul of statistics is com- 
parison. To arrive at the truth concerning one’s own country 
it is necessary to compare its condition and circumstances 
with those of foreign countries. This is the only way to drive 
the lessons of statistics home. We congratulate him on the 
admirable manner in which he has presented for the in- 
formation of his countrymen the facts which his industry has 
collected. 

He confesses tie difficulties which surround the subject 
owing to differences between the revenue systems of the 
various countries considered. For instance, in Prussia the 
proportion of local to State expenditure is much smaller than 
itis in England, and the State in Germany is the possessor 
of revenue-yielding properties, such as railways, on a very 
large scale. The results of comparing the statistics of the 
different countries are thus not of scientific accuracy. But 
they are instructive, and, properly used, should be of great 
service. 

For purposes of comparison Dr. Zahn has thrown together 
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the Budgets of the German Empire and the German States, 
As is well known, German finance is of a hi 

’ ; is of a ighly compler 
character, owing to the financial relations between the Empi 
itself and the States which compose it. Certain waa 
“affected” to each, and each has its own sources of revenue and 
objects of expenditure. Accounts are adjusted by a compli 

aes pli. 
cated system of give-and-take into which it is unnecessary to 
enter. The result, however, of this complicated system is to 
render it extremely difficult to find new resources for the 
Government, because the States and the Empire each claim 
their share; and thie rivalry, reflected in the Reichstag and ig 
the State Parliaments, is a constant source of embarrassment 
and obstruction. It is generally acknowledged that the 
system must shortly be simplified. It is obviously important 
to bear in mind that these difficulties—which do not exist 
with us except in a minor degree in respect to Ireland—while 
they make it harder for the Government to obtain money, do 
not in any way affect the general resources of the people, 
The money is none the less there, though it is not so easy for 
the Government to get at it. 

Let us now turn to Dr. Zahn’s figures, and, to begin with, 
to the details of expenditure. We find that Germany's 
expenditure on her Army and Navy in 1906 was fifty-two 
millions sterling, or seventeen shillings a head of the total 
population, while ours was sixty-three millions, or thirty 
shillings a head. It may be deduced from these figures that 
with the rapidly increasing wealth of Germany the burden for 
defence may be greatly increased without giving rise to 
serious discontent. The charge per head for Army, Navy, 
and the service of the Debt in 1906 was twenty-six shillings in 
Germany and forty-two shillings in Great Britain. In the 
same year the Public Debt of the German Empire and the 
States together was eight hundred millions, of which three 
hundred millions was Railway Debt. The English Debt was 
seven hundred and forty millions, no part of which represented 
revenue-bearing property. It is therefore to be supposed that 
Germany, which possesses property equal in value to the 
Public Debt, may fairly increase her liabilities in the way of 
loans. To turn to the more practical question of ways and 
means. The principal difference between Germany and other 
States, especially Britain and France, lies in the immense 
part played in national finance by the State-owned properties, 
In Germany fifty-three per cent. of the total (gross) revenue 
is derived from State properties and administrations (which 
yielded a net profit of fifty millions). The revenue derived 
from taxation was one hundred and five millions in Germany, 
against one hundred and thirty-seven millions in Britain, 
or thirty-three shillings against sixty-five shillings per head 
of the population :— 

“ We are therefore,” says the writer, “ justified in the assertion 

that nowhere in the world is the taxpayer in a more favourable 
position than in Germany. Many taxes which in other countries 
yield very considerable sums, such as those on beer and tobacco, 
Succession-duties, and Income-taxes are hardly made use of at all 
in Germany, or to a comparatively inconsiderable extent. ..... 
Thus Germany possesses a most valuable reserve fund on which 
to fall back in case of need. This strengthens us in the 
conviction that Germany is in a position to meet a sudden 
financial strain without a profound disturbance of the financial 
equilibrium.” 
It would, however, as he points out, be far harder for France 
or for Britain to meet such a strain. Both countries have 
almost exhausted their financial reserves. Britain is also 
in a less favourable position than Germany, owing to the 
greater importance of the local government Budgets. 

British experience has shown how readily the Income-tax 
can be raised to meet an unforeseen strain. It is thus a most 
valuable resource. But per head of the population the 
British Income-tax produced twice as much as in Germany, 
and taken together, the direct taxes (which in Germany are 
the perquisites of the separate States) amounted in 106 to 
twenty-five millions sterling in Germany against thirty-eight 
millions in Britain—that is, to eight shillings against 
eighteen shillings per head. With regard to the indirect 
taxes, the revenue system of Britain entails a heavier 
burden in the form of the gross yield of the import- 
duties than in Germany. The figures are thirty-seven 
millions for Britain, and thirty-one millions for Germany. 
In Germany about a quarter of this sum is derived from the 
Corn-duties. Six articles provide half the total yield; the 
remaining duties are widely distributed over a large number 
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of items. On the other hand, tobacco, which provides one- 
third of the total yield in Britain, is almost free in Germany. 
It thus appears that Britain can increase her financial 
resources by resorting to taxes on the necessaries of life, or on 
articles which are of common domestic use, while Germany 
has the resource of a tax on imported tobacco,—that is, on a 
juxury. Taking the import and Excise duties together, the 
British Government in 1905 derived nearly seven shillings per 
head from tobacco, France nine shillings, Italy six, and 
Germany less than one and sixpence. It will be observed 
how great are the possibilities of this branch of taxation for 
Germany, from which, as is estimated, an additional yearly 
revenue of at least four and a half millions could be eusily 
drawn. The same observations are true of beer, from which 
the German States derived in 1905 (including import-duties) 
less than a shilling per head, and Britain six shillings and 
sixpence ; and also of spirits, the figures for which are respec- 
tively two and sixpence for Germany, and eleven and sixpence 
for Britain. 

In recapitulating the results of his investigations Dr. Zahn 
points out that the property owned by the German States is 
far greater than that owned in any other country by the 
central authority; that the limits of taxation as compared 
with other countries have by no means been reached ; that, in 
proportion to her resources and population, the German Debt 
is smaller than in any other country except North America; 
and that half of it was incurred for remunerative purposes. 
It may therefore be asked, Why should the German Consols 
stand so low (three per cent. at 81-90)? The answer given by 
the Professor is that in Germany, being a still undeveloped 
country, capital is needed for industrial purposes, and that 
therefore the rate of discount is far higher than in other 
countries. Thus the low price of German Consols is not due 
to the smaller degree of security, but merely to the greater 
national demand for money elsewhere for the development of 
the national resources. 

The conclusion is evident. Let the German Government 

resort to those financial expedients to which other nations 
have resorted, and the financial situation, which appears so 
complicated from accidental causes, will be immediately 
relieved. In any case, should necessity arise, Germany has a 
vast financial reserve to draw on in the form of taxes on beer 
and tobacco, increased railway rates, and Succession-duties. 
She can therefore face a sudden financial strain without 
serious anxiety. Our author draws attention in several 
passages to the immense importance, from the point of view 
of national finance, of Army and Navy expenditure. Indeed, 
in view of the necessity of national security for the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry, he doubts whether military 
expenditure should be classed as “unproductive.” A close 
examination of the finances of the different countries reveals 
the great influence of 
“wars, especially unsuccessful wars, on national finance. It also 
shows how great a factor for success in international complica- 
tions is derived from sound finance. To provide in time for a 
sudden financial strain, through a well-considered organisation, 
such as sufficient armaments, is an indispensable condition for 
the successful conduct of war, and means in the end the greatest 
economy. The financial exhaustion caused by a war which is 
begun without sufficient preparation is far greater and far more 
serious than the most onerous of existing military budgets.” 
The war of 1870 cost France “ directly and indirectly about 
six hundred millions sterling, and cost Germany nothing. The 
American Civil War cost five hundred millions. The South 
African War, which was estimated by the Government in 1899 
to cost ten millions, cost before its conclusion over two 
hundred and fifty millions.” 

The conclusion which the reader must draw is again obvious. 
It is better to increase the Debt of Germany in time of peace 
in order to make the necessary military preparations for all 
eventualities than to enter into a war without sufficient pre- 
cautionary measures, however costly they may be. It would 
seem that the German people are quite willing to take the 
lesson to heart. 





BISHOP RIDDING.* 
Nor a few readers will learn for the first time from this 
volume how wise and strong a man Bishop Ridding was. 
Those who were near him knew something of it; the outside 





* George Ridding: Schoolmaster and Bishop. By his Wife, Lady Laura 
dding. London: Edward Arnold. [15s, nei.) 








world was mostly ignorant. Take him as a schoolmaster. 
Winchester men put him at his right value; but even they 
did not all know what he had done for the school. Elected in 
a somewhat irregular fashion, without notice, at a meeting 
called for another purpose—the electors supposed him to be 
dyed with the deepest Wykehamical “ blue”—he initiated 
reform of the boldest kind. The governing hody—not the 
new Council so called, but the old Chapter of Warden and 
Fellows—would do nothing. They never had done anything 
except receive their dividends. Ridding sold out his own 
investments, and appropriated to the purpose his income as 
Head-Master, and did what was wanted himself. What that 
was is told here, and it makes a remarkable record of wise 
counsel and successful achievement. Well did Dr. Moberly 
say when he came back and saw what had been done—and 
this was but one out of many things—“ Dr. Ridding is a great 
man!” “Never,” says Lady Laura Ridding, “did invest- 
ment bring richer returns,”—not of money to the investor, 
but of “health, development, bigher standards of learning 
and interest, and increasing prosperity.” Perhaps the most 
emphatic testimony came from one who was one of. the 
“bluest of the blue,” Dr. Sewell, Warden of New College. 
“T said Ridding was going to ruin the School; now I say he 
is our Second Founder.” Probably for one who knows about 
Dr. Ridding’s wisdom and generosity in this matter there are 
ten who remember an unlucky letter which he wrote in the 
“tunding row” (1884). It was “lengthy, confused, and open 
to misunderstanding,” says his biographer. “I do not know 
what fiend prompted me to write it,” he said himself 
afterwards. He was substantially right in the affair; 
but this unlucky letter seemed to put him in the wrong. 
Two years afterwards his rule at Winchester came to an 
end by his appointment to the newly constituted diocese 
of Southwell. Here he worked for twenty years, worked 
indefatigably up to the last, though for some time under 
an almost disabling pressure of pain. Of all the work 
done under the sun, there is none so harshly judged as that 
of an Anglican Bishop. The laity know little about him, 
and the clergy are often strangely unjust. Some idea of 
Dr. Ridding’s thought may be gained by reading his Church 
and Commonwealth, a collection of charges and addresses. 
Here we see him in action, and the picture is one of the 
greatest interest. His biographer adds a very informing 
summary of his views on some of the most pressing questions 
of the time. He was the last man in the world to wish to 
impose his judgments on others, but they are sober, weighty 
utterances which men of all schools will do well to consider. 





THE ORIGIN OF LAND PLANTS.* 
Tus work, by the Professor of Botany in Glasgow University, 
is too technical for detailed notice in our pages, but it is such 
a remarkable contribution to botanical literature that we 
cannot omit a short reference to it. The book is mainly con- 
cerned with theories as to the origin of the leafy fern-plant 
and of the moss-fruit. It seems that certain algae represent 
in their general characters the source from which the land 
flora sprang. Since Hofmeister’s classic researches it has 
been clear that the life cycle of a moss or fern consists of two 
alternating generations. The first phase is represented by 
the leafy moss-plant, and by the scale or thallus from 
which young ferns grow; it is the one which bears sexual 
organs, and is known as the “gametophyte.” The second 
phase is represented by the moss-fruit and the leafy fern- 
plant, and is neutral or sexless. This second phase is 
organically distinct from the first, and is known as the “ spero- 
phyte.” Nothing strictly comparable to the sporopbyte is 
known among the lower plants, and two views have been held 
concerning its origin. Some have regarded it as a structure 
gradually interpolated between successive generations 
resembling the first or sexual phase. Others have regarded 
it as a second generation, representing a metamorphosed 
individual originally similar to the first phase. Professor 
Bower is an ardent supporter of the former theory, which is 
now widely, though not universally, accepted for mosses; but 
botanists appear to be equally divided between the two 
opinions as to the origin of the leafy fern-plant. Some 
very interesting facts with regard to a number of abnormal 
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ferns have lately been established by Professor Farmer 
and Miss Lettice Digby. Professor Bower believes that what 
is commonly called a fern-plant bad its origin by the inter- 
polation of a land-loving generation between two generations 
of moisture-loving individuals, represented by the “ fern- 
scales.” He does not, we think, notice the fact that Dr. Lang, 
by subjecting a prothallus or fern-scale to drought and light, 
has induced it to assume some of the characters of a leafy 
fern-plant. But, as Dr. Lang has himself observed, whatever 
may be the origin of the sporophyte, we owe to Professor 
Bower the generalisation that its evolution “may be correlated 
with a change of habit from aquatic to subaérial life.” In 
the present book Professor Bower has expanded his views, 
and in so doing has earned the gratitude even of those who 
feel compelled to differ from him on some points. The subject 
is of absorbing interest to all serious botanists. The work is 
most admirably illustrated, and many of the figures are new. 





THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES.* 
TuovuGH this book “has been written for high-school as well 
as College students,” it nevertheless will be found to contain 
much that is interesting to the general reader :-— 

“The keynote of all American history, from whatever stand- 

point it may be written, is found in the efforts of a virile and 
energetic people to appropriate and develop the wonderful natural 
resources of a new continent, and there to realise their ideals of 
liberty and government. The economic history of the United 
States is largely the story of the achievements of a people working 
under free competition, untrammelled by custom, tradition, or 
political limitations. ..... The history of the economic struggle 
is not one whit less interesting or dramatic than the political 
history of the same period, while it is absolutely essential to a 
thorough understanding of the latter.” 
This statement from the author’s preface seems to us to be 
well justified by the rest of the volume. Each chapter is 
followed by a list of suggestive topics and questions with a 
reference to some leading authority,—a great assistance, we 
should think, to oral instruction. The whole is conveniently 
divided into chapters and paragraphs, and though arranged 
in chronological order, it is yet possible by the aid of an index 
and table of contents to follow each subject separately and 
consecutively. We may particularly mention the author's 
treatment of the question of slavery, which seems to us 
admirably concise and illuminating. There is a voluminous 
bibliography appended, which will much increase the useful- 
ness of the book for the industrious student. 





NOVELS. 

THE UNFORTUNATE DUKE.t 
HANDICAPPED by its binding and general “ get-up,” which 
are more suggestive of a theological or educational work than 
a novel, and in no way assisted by its illustrations, which are 
of unequal merit and occasionally quite crudely amateurish, 
Mr. Wicks’s novel is none the less of far more than average 
merit, both in its contents and their mode of presentation. 
To begin with, it is a pleasure to encounter a writer who, 
without lapsing into preciosity, cultivates the literary virtues 
of precision, elegance, and condensation. (We may remark, in 
parenthesis, that it would hardly be fair to hold the writer 
responsible for the frequent misprints and misspellings which 
disfigure the text.) Mr. Wicks’s style is soigné—some critics 
may find it pedantic—but it is impossible to deny its efficiency 
or suggestiveness. Take, for example, this little digression 
on millionaires :— 

“The Millionaire is more often the product of accident than 
design. Just as the accident of birth may endow a man with a 
peerage, and the proprietorship of a county, so the tentless 
wanderer may, by the accidental discovery of a nugget, be trans- 
formed into a Croesus. In the same way a plodding manufacturer 
may, by the accidental waywardness of an erratic politician, bo 
andowed by means of vicious tariffs with the wealth of the Indies 
for which no possible outlet can be devised but the portals of 
philanthropy. ‘The Millionaire of design includes those whose 
oatures from adolescence to the hour of a miserable death are 
incapable of considering any matter but in the light of profit and 
loss, whose happiness centres in compound interest, whose prayers 
are bargains, and whose soul is written down as an unrealisable 
asset. Among these is the type that lives in the continuous 
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intoxication begotten of reckless daring, i ; 
of wealth, weighs the bullet of the sulthde eguiesh these t 
pot —- The Millionaire of self-denial has not yet been, 
Again, how excellent is the phrase employed in connexion 
with Mrs, Harewell’s scheme of establishing a salon—that it 
should be associated with “the advent of a new leader of 
public emotion”—an admirable description of the aims of 
many ambitious politicians and journalists of to-day, who 
consciously or unconsciously strive to focus, not the sane 
opinion of the public, but the feverish spirit of the crowd. 
We admit that his gift of measured but illuminating 
rhetoric is better adapted for comment than dialogue, and 
Mr. Wicks’s conversations, excepting the racy talk of his 
country-folk, resemble the mannered and decorative style of 
Disraeli rather than the clipped colloquialism of to-day. 
Young ladies do not say, “You quiz me, cousin,” nowadays, 
But a certain amount of idealisation is absolutely necessary in 
dialogue, and in any case we prefer Mr. Wicks’s method to 
the ultra-realistic, phonographie accuracy affected by many 
modern novelists. Though the main aim of the story is to 
satirise the Socialistic tendencies of recent land legislation, 
as exemplified by the schemes and intrigues of Mr. Wossell, 
Minister of Commerce, the claims of romance, sentiment, and 
sensationalism are not neglected. So far as the first and last 
of these elements are concerned, the interest of the reader is 
chiefly concerned in the lurid career of an adventuress, who, 
chaperoned by an “imitation mother,” contrives to get a foot- 
hold in society and to engage the affections of a Baronet’s son, 
She is all the time secretly married to a reprobate husband, and 
when he inopportunely thrusts himself upon her on the eve 
of her lover's declaration, she makes an assignation by night 
and despatches him with a pistol-shot. This episode is 
treated in a spirit of Adelphi melodrama—Violet shoots the 
undesirable husband within a stone’s-throw of the country 
house where she is staying—but welcome relief is afforded by 
the scene at the inquest, where the coroner, Constable Chunter, 
the gamekeeper, and the old carrier are set before us in a 
spirit of vivid and legitimate comedy. The melodramatic 
element reappears at times in the relations between the 


murderess and her unhappy husband; but her feverish efforts to 
regularise her social position, and the converging clues which 
arouse her husband’s suspicion, and finally unhinge his mind, 


are cleverly indicated. But while relying to a considerable 
extent on the working out of his plot and the contrivance of 
strong situations, Mr. Wicks impresses us far more favourably 
as a critic of tendencies than as a delineator of men and 
women. We readily make an exception in favour of old Joe, 
poacher, carrier, and general hanger-on at the ‘ Chequers,’ who 
“had elevated his antagonism to the persecuting devils of 
society—especially as represented by gamekeepers and police- 
men—to the position of a moral obligation,” and whose utter- 
ances come straight from the heart of the primitive man. For 
the rest, while entertained by the exposure of the motives of 
pseudo-Socialist politicians, we are more interested in Mr, 
Wicks’s comments and digressions than impressed by the 
vitality of the dramatis personae. 





The Ways of Rebellion. By Reginald Farrer. (Edward Arnold. 
6s.)—The author of this book will hardly succeed in making his 
readers believe in the final flight of such a woman as the heroine, 
Elinor, with Michael Hallibon at the time when he is dying of 
consumption. Elinor is married twice in the course of the story, 
the first time from worldly motives, and the second because, 
being an absolute egoist, she finds herself delightfully secure and 
sheltered in the love of John Brandon. No doubt as a girl she 
was in love with Michael Hallibon, but she is far too worldly and 
cold-minded a personage suddenly to awaken to the fact that in 
spirit she belongs to him just at the moment when he is dying. 
The book would have been more interesting had the author given 
more prominence to Michael Hallibon’s work and life after he has 
surrendered his fortune ; but these are only alluded to in general 
terms, while details are reserved for Elinor’s career. Among the 
characters is a certain Princess Anne, whose ladies are in the 
habit of addressing her as “darling Ma’am.” Can this really be 
a proper form of speech in such exalted circles? The effect is 
extraordinarily ludicrous when set down in black and white. It 
is difficult to believe that even so self-centred a person as Elinor 
could have treated her friend Lucilla in the way represented. 
That the cruelty of thoughtlessness could be carried quite so far 





is hardly credible, 
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Novets.—The Tree of Heaven. By Robert W. 

A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—An account of the 
Ls me 5 a set of New England young men, friends of a 
gentleman who is apparently an advanced mystic. The stories 
are frankly impossible, but are told with a certain charm.— The 
Traitor’s Wife. By W. H. Williamson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—A story of a modern Russian spy which contains some exciting 
adventures.—The Red Neighbour. By W.J. Ecoott. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—A powerful story of France under the 
old régime.——A Gentleman of London. By Morice Gerard. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 63.)—A very pleasing story of the Napoleonic 
War.—When Kings Go Forth to Battle. By William Wallace 
Whitelock. (E.Grant Richards. 6s.)—A woman who always does 
the right thing, and a man who always does the wrong, but 
somehow works it out to a good end, together bring a deserving 
young Prince to his own.——The Gates of Chance. By Van T. 
Sutphen. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—An ingeniously con- 
structed tale of the detective kind. 


READABLE 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net.)—This is a striking book, 
written, as it is, with all the literary skill which Mr. O’Connor 
bas at his command, and from the advantageous position of one 
who has been behind the scenes. On a very early page we have 
the curious revelation, & propos of the difference between Campbell- 
3annerman and Gladstone, in respect of the feeling which they 
evoked, that Parnell and one of his sisters were among the crowd 
which gathered at Mr. Gladstone’s house in Harley Street 
(February, 1874). They had “their pockets bulging with 
stones”; it would help Ireland to break an English statesman’s 
windows. Mr. O’Connor tells his story with a semi-cynical 
naiveté which is very effective. Campbell-Bannerman was “ just 
the man who was pointed out for office at an early age. He was 
rich, he was well married, he was eminently discreet, he enter- 
tained largely.” That he had ability was quite a secondary 
matter. Then we have the story of Lord Rosebery’s famous 
remark about the “predominant partner.” Why should people 
object to it if it was true? he plaintively asked,—a question which 
showed “the ingenuousness of the Peer not trained in the 
atmosphere of the House of Commons he thought it a 
sufficient defence of any public utterance that it was true!” 
After this we have the story of the struggle that ended with the 
“cordite” vote, ono of the little things which are the occasions, 
not the causes, of great changes. The cause of the downfall was 
the internecine strife of the party. How trifling this particular 
occasion was is manifest from the fact that no one ever suggested 
that to have upset a Ministry was any bar to advancement. A 
General of Division who has been censured for neglect would 
hardly rise to be Commander-in-Chief. It will be news to many 
readers to know that Campbell-Bannerman was genuinely anxious 
to obtain the Speakership,—possibly they agree with the bio- 
grapher that it is “incredible that such a man should crave the 
laborious duties, the terrible hours, the awful boredom, the 
solemnities of the Speaker’s chair.” Sir W. Harcourt, however, 
objected, and by some “divine chance” the unknown Mr. Gully 
was chosen. Whon the Liberals were in Opposition, a choice 
negative rather than positive put Campbell-Bannerman into 
the position of leader. It was not an easy post, for the 
divisions of the party were accentuated; atill, the choice 
was the best that could have been made. There never was 
a statesman better fitted to lead so very composite a crowd. 
So we come to the Unionist fall in 1905, the construction of 
the new Ministry, and the triumph, or, if we prefer so to describe 
it, the débdcle, of January, 1906. All this Mr. O’Connor tells in 
considerable detail, and to his narrative we refer our readers. 
Any attempt to epitomise it would be dangerous. One notable 
remark is that the excitement of huge meetings had a fascination 
for a man who “ had lived in the cold atmosphere of a thin House 
of Commons debating an Army vote.” It was this excitement 
that shortened his life. It was after a great meeting at Bristol 
that he had the attack that was the beginning of the end. And 
the “suffragettes” helped. They “deserve the fullest credit for 
having brought on the attack that followed.” It is a new phase 
of the “ministry of woman.” One cannot but wonder, after 
reading the true story of the late Premier's illness, whether it is 
worth while to publish morning and evening bulletins which 
really tell nothing.——With this we may mention Speeches of the 
Right Hon. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 1899-1908 (The Times 
Office, 1s. 6d. net). 





The Greater Abbeys of England. By Abbot Gasquet. (Chatto 
and Windus. 20s. net.)—Here we have brief histories of twenty- 
five Abbeys, begianing with St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
ending with Whitby. Every name among the twenty-five is more 
or less famous, but among the most celebrated are St. Albans, 
Battle, Furness, Fountains, Glastonbury, Rievaulx, Sherborne, 
and Tintern. The illustrations in colour are after Warwick 
Goble, and would alone make the book valuable. We could wish, 
indeed, that they had stood by themselves, or been accompanied by a 
neutral account. ‘This, of course, could hardly be expected from 
Abbot Gasquet. He returns to his old theme, the iniquity of the 
Dissolution and the innocence of the’ monastic bodies. We can 
in reply only repeat that the question must be judged by the 
earlier visitations. These are not adequately dealt with. That 
they could not be, and it would, as has been said, have been well 
to leave the whole subject alone. The very serious letter of 
Cardinal Morton, a letter which it would be impossible to print 
even in Latin, cannot be dismissed as “mere rumour.” 


The Wardens of the Northern Marches. By Thomas Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. (John Murray. 1s. net.)—An essay on the border 
relations of England and Scotland up to the time of the union of 
the two kingdoms, showing all the lucidity and fullness of know- 
ledge which we connect with the author’s name. It is illustrated 
with an excellent map. We notice it with the more readiness 
because it is the “Creighton Memorial Lecture,” an annual 
function which keeps alive, so to speak,the plan of founding a 
Creighton Lectureship in the University of London. Six hundred 
and fifty pounds—nearly half given by Mrs. Creighton—is but a 
poor recognition of the eminent services done by the historian of 
the Papacy and the editor of the English Historical Review. This 
may serve as a useful reminder. 


Careers for Our Sons. By the Rev. George H. Williams. 
(C. Thurnam and Sons, Carlisle. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Williams, 
who is Head-Master of a flourishing grammar-school, has here 
put together, mainly from official sources, a mass of information 
about the preparations for various professions and occupations. 
It will be sufficient to give the sub-title of the work, “ A Practica] 
Handbook to the Professions and Commercial Life,” further oy 
detailed as “The Church, Army and Navy, Mercantile Marine 
Law, Medicine, ‘Teaching, Civil Service, Engineering, Journalism, 
Farming, City, and Colonial Upenings.” This purpose it seems to 
carry out. 


An Apology for Liberty. By Thomas Mackay. (John Murray. 
6d.)—This “Lecture delivered befora the British Constitution 
Association” is an able argument for the freedom of the indi- 
vidual as opposed to the tyranny which Socialism proposes to 
exercise. One practical difficulty which Mr. Mackay suggests is 
this,—how is the Socialist scheme going to carry on the feeding 
of a big town? A Roman Emperor proposed to hand over the 
government of certain cities to philosophers. Some discontented 
legions prevented the experiment from being tried. Could we do 
something of the kind here? Could we hand over the feeding of 
some town to a Committee of which Mr. Snowden, Mr. Hynd- 
man, and Mr. H. G. Wells should be members? What town? it 
may be asked. The next, say, that shall return a Socialist 


Member to Parliament. 


In The Last Abbot of Glastonbury, and other Essays (G. Bell and 
Sons, 6s. net), Abbot Gasquet has collected a number of essays, 
of which that which gives a title to the book is the most 
important, occupying about a third of the whole. Among the 
others are “ Abbot Feckenham and Bath” and “St. Gregory the 
Great and England.” Feckenham went to Bath for his health in 
the summer of 1575, and remained there for some nine months 
Iie was one of the most benevolent of men, and it is a good 
service that Abbot Gasquet has done in telling us about some of 
his good deeds. 


Cassell’s A B C of Gardening. By Walter P. Wright. 
(Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This “Illustrated Encyclopaedia 
of Practical Horticulture” is conveniently arranged in dictionary 
form. Fruits, flowers, what has to be done with them, for them, 
and against their enemies; all the processes of gardening; the 
enemies with which the cultivator has to contend,—these things, 
and others too numerous to specify, are treated. An appendix gives 
“ selections of special flowers ” from the aster to the wallflower.—— 
With this may be mentioned Roses: their History, Development, 
and Cultivation, by the Rev. Joseph H. Pemberton (Longmans 
and Co., 10s. 6d. net), in which the devotee of this most attrac- 
tive speciality of horticulture may find all that he wishes to know. 
Doubtless things have moved on in rose culture as in everything 
else since the time of Dean Hole, but we must own to a little 
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surprise to find that his venerabile nomen is without mention 
either in the preface or the list of “ authorities.” 





In Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s “Expositions of Holy Scripture” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. per vol.) we have two volumes of The 
Psalms, the first dealing with “i.-xlix.,” the other with “1.-cxlv.” 
Dr. Maclaren judiciously selects such passages as are suitable for 
exhortation, and does not bind himself to continuous commentary. 
It is not necessary, therefore, for him to make an apologia for the 
imprecatory passages. It is needless to say that the opportunities 
thus given for discourse tending to edification are used to the 
very best advantage. 


Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons send us a series of “ Guides” which 
vary in size from forty-eight to sixty-four pages and are priced at 
6d. net. They are furnished with maps, and each deals with a 
group of places. So we have Nelson’s Gwide to Torquay and Exeter, 
with which various places on the South Devon coast (Dawlish, 
Teignmouth, Exmouth, and Sidmouth) are joined. A map repre- 
sents the whole region, and there are plans of the two principal 
places. Another “Guide” bears the title of Nelson’s Guide to 
Brighton, Hove, and Worthing, Bognor and Littlehampton being 
included. All the principal coast resorts of England and Wales 
are treated, and we have also York and Selby, Bettws-y-Coed and 
Snowdon, and The Wye Valley. On a somewhat larger scale is 
Nelson’s Guide to Paris, running to eighty pages and priced 
at 9d. net. 


The City of London Directory. (W. H. and L. Collingridge. 
12s. 6d.)—This is a model directory for completeness and 
accuracy. The subject, though large, has well-defined limits, 
and the information wanted is commonly within reach. The map 
it would be difficult to match. Of the contents, nothing can be 
compared for interest with the list of City companies. These are 
given, so to speak, in duplicate; first there is the list of officials, 
master-wardens, &c.,and then that of liverymen. It is interesting 
to see how much more the hereditary principle prevails in 
some companies than in others. Of the 226 liverymen of the 
Mercers’ (a considerable increase, we think, on the number of 
forty years ago), more than three-fifths are included under 
thirteen names, of which one numbers as many as thirty-three 
members. Out of the forty-four names, only seventeen occur 
singly. In the Merchant Taylors’, on the other hand, with its 
livery of 335, no name reaches double figures, and about 250 
are “ singles.” 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 


Anglican Liberalism, by Twelve Churchmen, cr 8vo...(Wiliams & Norgate) 5/0 

Atton (H.) and Holland (H, H.), The King’s Customs, 8vo (J. Murray) net 10/6 

Batson (Mrs. S ), The Summer Garden of Pleasure, BVO .s000. (Methuen) net M4 

Bazin o) ds Redemption, cr 8vo (Sisley) 6/0 
*, M. 







Blaikie (F B. and A. H.), The Farm, ro iémo . ms .(Jack) net 2/6 
Blyth (J. ), The Diamond and the Lady, cr 8vo .., sen "(Digby &Long) 6/0 
Brown (A.), Rose Macleod, cr 8vo . stoccousnensesecencesé (c a 6/0 
Butler (D.), Thomas 4 Kempis: a Study, cr Bo. i cctieiditieaiet ial (Oliphant) net 2/6 
— (3. ), The Influence of Letters on the Scottish Reformation, 

or8 eve ...(W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
Churehiii (Ww. rs ‘Mr. Crewe’s Career, er 8vo... meenesocenees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Clark (J.), Hannibal: a Drama, cr 8vo.. Simpkin) net 2/6 


Creed of Buddha (The), by the “Author of “ The Creed of Gist, ” or 8vo 

(Lane) net 5/0 
Davidson (J.), Mammon and his Message, cr 8v0 ............+. (Richards) net 5/0 
Daweon (F.), A Boots Ladle, €F BPO ....0ccs:sccccscssccesccsceccoccsccososens (Drane) 6/0 
Duncan (D.), The Life and Letters of Herbert ‘Spencer, 8vo......(Methuen) 15/0 
Elliott (G. D.), In the Shadow of the Guillotine, er 8vo ......... (Sisley) net 2/6 





Fletcher's Registration of Voters, 8V0.............0:cc0-ceeeeee (Butterworth) net 5,0 
Fuller (R. H.), Government by the People, er 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 4/6 
— (J.), The Chase of the Golden Plate, er 8¥0 ....0.......cceceeees (Collier) 3/6 
Green (T. H.) and Muirhead (J. H.), The Service of the State, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 3/6 
Grierson (W.), Advanced Bookkeeping, cr 8vo .. (Blackie) net 2/6 
Hadden (J. C.), The Operas of wae their Plots, Music, and History, 
8v0. exe ...(Jack) net 6/0 
Hamilton (c. ), Keepers ‘of the House, WING Galssdsimonentatick cae oll (Long) 6/0 
Harris’ Law of Tender, 8vo ~(Butterworth) net 210 


Haughton (A. G.), The Christian Life and How to Live Tt, er 8vo (R. red 3/6 
Hekking (A.), A King of Mars, cr 8V0...........c0sccsseessesessereeeeee seneees (Long) 64 
Herman (G. E. )» Student’s Handbook of Gynaec ology, pre (Cassell) 7/6 
Hodgetts (E. A. B.), The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth Century, 


BU BID cccccncccneecevcscscoceveqssesscqueccsceces vescees cevcescausenes (Methuen) net 240 
How (F. D.), Clerical Humour of Olden ‘Time, cr 8vo.........(I. Pitman) net 6/0 
Hughes (C. E.), Addresses and Papers, Cr 8V0 ....cceceseeeseee (Putnam) net 7/6 
Hume (F.), The Crowned Skull, cr 8v0........csscsssesscseeeceeeees (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 


Jorgensen (S. M.), The Fundamental Conceptions of Chemistry (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Kennedy (C. R.), The Servant in the House: a Play, cr 8vo .. . (Harpe r)net 5/0 
Kime’s International Law Directory, cr 8vo ............. (Butterworth) net 10/6 
King (A, G.), Practical Steam and Hot Water Heating and Ventilation, 
8vo ..(Lockwood) net 7/6 
Lounsbury. (T. R. ), The Standard of Usage. in ‘English, cr ‘Bvo0 (Harper) net 6/0 
Magic of May (The), by Tota, cr 8V0...........csssssssssseeecsceecscensees seevene (Nash) 
Masuda (T.), Japan: its Commercial Development and Prospects, cr 8vo 
(Sisley) net 2/6 









Miltoun (F.), Castles and Chateaux of Old Navarre, cr 8vo (L. Sites an) net 7/6 
Monckton ic. C. F.), Radio Telegraphy, 8v0...........0:+seee0es (Constable) net 6/0 
More (P. E.), Shelburne Essays, Fifth Series, cr 8vo ..(Putnam) net 5/0 
Murray (A. T.), The Law of Hospitals, 8vo ............ .(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Nash (H. 8.), Phe Atoning Life, er 8vo . .(Maemillan) net 5/0 
Nicol (T.), The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church’ History, er 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) net 7/6 
Norris (W. E.), Pauline, cr 8V0....... 00 ...c000 e008 en covcenocococce cess ses (Constable) 6/0 
Old Cottages and Farm Houses ia Surrey, 4to. ..(Batsford) net 21/0 
Potter (M.), The Golden Ladder, cr 8V0  ....... cc cccseceeeseeceeereeeenens (Harper) 6/0 


Radcliffe (W. H.) and Cushing (H. C.), Telephones: their Construction, 
&e., 12M0....44+ eee soveessseveees(LOCk wood) net 4/6 











| 
Rahman (Nawab A. F, M, Abdur), Institutes of Mussalman Law, roy 8yo 





(Thacker 
Roberts (2-E.) and Barter (A.), The Teaching of English ...(Blacks } net 240 
Simmonds (W. H.), The Grocer’s Handbook, a lackie net 26 
aa (N. G. R.), Poets of Our Day, 12mo ...... AB s) net 36 


pargo (J.), The Common Sense of the Milk Quest 
Stopbon (C. B.), = 7 Arising, cr 8vo... 
Taine (H,), Life an eo, 1870-92, cr 8vo 

















, ne Wie te » . _ rty, 8vo... ) 
revelyan indu Famil Law, roy 8 20 datpseced Tha 

Treves (Sir F.), The Cradle of the Deep, roy Sv ‘ait & ‘Eider = = 
Vaizey (Mrs. G. De H.), Flaming — cr Svo ++ seeeee ses (Cassell) 4 
Viebig (C)» Absolution : a Novel, cr 8vo + «..(Lane & 
Warden (F.), Lady Lee, er 8vo .... W. Laurie) oe 
Webster (F. S.), Saving Truths of the Gospel, --(B.T.S.) ss 








HISTORICAL BROCADES 


LIBERTY 4° 

co.’s 
REPRODUCED Regent St. London GRACEFUL 
FROM RARE FROM DRAPING 
HISTORICAL 7/11 AND VERY 
AND ANCIENT DURABLE 
EMBROIDERY edhe gine CHOICE 
DESIGNS Patterns Post-Free COLouRS 


FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 





MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 


Blue and Silver Label 


BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 





House 

ime: BRAND Y. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOGKS 
APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE iree on 
application. 
E. DENT and CoO, Ltd. 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange EC. Cc. 


H A MP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 
their New Depositories at Battersea 
Park afford, at the most competitive 


TO THE KING. 





@RADE-MARE- 





rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 
WAREHOUSING 
of 


every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 
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— ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


pranches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


" ion (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
bay oe peer Botate Sereanteh. ° 
Persona! Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Thoft. 
Pilate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Iusurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. sisieseia 
—P G LIFE POLICIES EFFEC § 
oor sn Woes Se AL PREMIOMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lst 
DECEMBER NEXT. 
Prospectuses and Pr »posal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
a ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








FELIXSTOWE. FELIXSTOWE. 


The best “Pick-me-up” week-end 
Resort is Sheltered Felixstowe, 
which yearly advances in favour 
with Society, owing to the dry 
and sunny Climate there enjoyed, 
Lovely Spring Flowers abound in 
the charming Felix Hote! Gardens. 
Every Friday Non-stop Express 


leaves Liverpool Street, 4.10 p.m. 


FELIX HOTEL. 





DRUCE & CO., BAKER ST., LONDON, W.. 


CURTAIN FABRICS OLD CHIMNEY PIECES 
SILK AND WOOL FABRICS OLD OAK-PANELLING 
REPRODUCTION OLD STYLE WALL PAPERS 
PERSIAN AND TURKEY CARPETS AND RUGS 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


OLD 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 





32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
NDIAN TEA ESTATE.—FOR SALE (average rainfall 


70 in. per annum), small Tea Estate, elevation 7,000 ft., Nilgiri Hills, 8S. 
India, near Ootacamund, giving good returns, with reserve lands ; camphor 
grows well; also a profitable opening for Dairy Farming and Stock. Big 
Game Shooting and Hunting situated within district, drawn thrice weekly by 
Hunt from Ootacamund while seat of Government (six months). Fishing and 
Golfing. Good investment, in lovely climate, for Residential Proprietor 
(Retiring Official, Delicate Person, &c.) Moderate price.—Particulars from 
ox 302, W. H. SMITH & SON, Temple Station, London. 


To BE SOLD by PRIVATE TREATY, the late Rev. 

Richard Green's unique collection comprisin ae THE WHOLE 
OF THE KNOWN WORKS OF JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY, Ist or 
2nd Editions. The most complete collection in existence.—Apply, Miss 
GREEN, 11 Stanmore Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
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O BE LET, FURNISHED.—Picturesque XVIIIth 

Century Panelled HOUSE, overlooking well-wooded park. Usual 

reception-rooms, 6 bedrooms, and offices; stabling. Trout-fishing might be 
had.—THOMAS GREG, Coles, Buntingford. Herts. 


‘DREMISES SUITABLE for a PUBLISHER or FINE 

ART GALLERY TO LET. Ground floor and basement, well lighted 
and decorated. Furniture and fittings can be acquired; a bargain.—l4 King 
William Street, Strand, W.C. 


1 W. COUNTY, SEASIDE.—High-Class PREPARA- 
Ke TORY SCHOOL FOR SALE or PARTNERSHIP. Good profits, 
Splendid premises. Cricket-field, &e. Rent low. Capital, £2,009 or £1,000, 
Recommended.—Messrs. NEEDES, Sole Agents, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 
FOR SALE OR LETTING FURNISHED. 
JIRGINIA WATER and WINDSOR PARK.—A 
Gentleman's delightful Residential Property extenling to about 4 
acres, occupying a retired position in this favourite district, under 45 minutes 
from town. Three miles from Golf at Sunningdale. Commodious House 
with halls and 3 reception-rooms, servants-hall and offices (h. and o.), 16 bed: 
and dressing-rooms, bath, &c., stabling, lodge, and cottages. Shady gardens 
sloping to park-like meadows, good kitchen garden, 8 acres wood; small 
farmery.—Terms of the Agents, MELLERSH & HARDING, 4 Bennett 
Street, St. James's, 8. W. 








TI\RANSFER OF HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL 

ON SOUTH COAST.—Owing to the retirement of the present Principal, 
a High-Class and very successful BOARDING-SCHOOL for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen at a favourite seaside resort on the South Coast is for Disposal 
There are 25 Boarders paying high fees. ‘The income for the last three 
years has averaged nearly £5,000, and has yielded a handsome profit annually. 
The premises are admirably situated for their purpose and are in splendid 
order. The opening is most suitable for a lady of good social position, and 
can be strongly recommended by Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who 
have personally inspected the School, and from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. Address: 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. No charge 
to purchasers. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


yeaas= FORD GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


OXFORD. 


BEQUIEED, in September, MISTRESSES for the following subjects :— 
BOTANY and some CHEMISTRY. Salary £115. 

ADVANCED ENGLISH and LATIN. Salary £110. 

MATHEMATICS up to the London Intermediate Stage, and some other 
subject. Games desirable. Salary £110. 

Degree or its equivalent and training necessary. 

REQUIRED in the Lower School :— 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT with Kindergarten qualifications. Salary £70 to £90, 

Apply, with copies of testimonials, names of references, and particulars as 
to age, experience, and education, to 
The PRINCIPAL, 

Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 


DERKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, WINDSOR. 

The Berkshire Education Committee INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MASTER. 

The School will be opened in September next. Accommodation for 120 boys. 
Salary £250, with capitation fee of £1 per head, with a minimum of £300 
guaranteed for the first two years, Candidates must be Graduates in Honours 
of a British University. 


Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, The Forbury, Reading. — La 
E D Bato sO HOO L. 


ART MISTRESS.—WANTED, in September, Art Mistress holding the 
Teacher Artist Certificate (Royal Drawing Society preferred), able to take 
ordinary form subjects (middle or lower forms); one who can offer nature 
study preferred ; commencing salary about £50 (according to experience), with 
boird and residence.—Applications, with copies of three testimonials, to be 
sent, before May 27th, to FREDERICK C. NEWTON, Clerk to the Governors, 
Saint Stephen's Street, Bristol, 


ITY OF HULL EDUCATION 

J CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MHead-Mistress: 
Miss G. H. ROWLAND, B.Sc. (Lond.) The above Committee REQUIRE the 
services of THREE FORM MISTRESSES at the Central Secondary School 
for Girls, Brunswick Avenue, to commence duty when the School reopens 
after the Summer Holidays. Preference will be given to applicants whose 
education has been received in Secondary Schools. An interest in games is 
desirable. In one of the three posts Music would be a recommendation, 
(a) FORM MISTRESS for Form Lower IV., Latin and General Subjects. 
Degree or experience. Salary £100 perannum. (+ &c) FORM MISTRESSES 
for Forms Il. and III., Ordimary Subjects, including Needlework. Nature 
study a recommendation. Salary £00 per annum in each case. Forms of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, and must be returned on or before the 8th of 
June, 1008, T. RILEY, Secretary of Education. 

Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, May 13th, 1908, 


YREWE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS has recently been appointed to 
a Headship, and a SUCCESSOR will be REQUIBED early in September, 

Candidates should have a thorough knowledge of French and German, and 
be able to converse fluently in at least one of those languages. Previous 
teaching experience in a good school is indispensable. Salary £120 to £150 
per annum, non-resident. 

Applications, giving full but concise account of education and experience, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, to reach the HEAD.- 
MASTER on or béfore the 30th May. 


rF\HE ENGLISH SCHOOLS, MONTEVIDEO,— 

WANTED, Graduates, with good experience in Secondary Schools, as 
HEAD-MASTER and HEAD-MISTRESS for the above Schools about to be 
established in Montevidee. Candidates must be under 4) years of age. The 
Governors offer a stipend of £350 per annum with a Capitation fee of £1 10s, 
per annum for the Head-Master, and a ~~ of £250 with a Capitation fee 
of £1 for the Head-Mistress. Passages paid. Delightful climate. The appoint- 
ments will be made in London, on behalf of the Governors, during the month 
of July. Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from 
E. A. VIRGO, Esq., Joint Scholastic Agency, 23 Southampton Street, Blooms 
bury, London, on receipt of stamped addressed envelope.—Applications to be 
sent to the Rev. H. A. ALLPASS (British Consular Chaplain in Montevideo), 
care of Dr. Wise, J.P., Walthamstow, Essex. 


NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
COUNCIL propose to ELECT a HEAD-MISTRESS, whose duties will 
begin in September next.—For particulars, apply to the Honorary Secretary, 
W. W. ASQUITH, Esq., 3 Pembroke Vale, Clifton, Bristol, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent not later than June 10th, accompanied by ten copies of 
pot more than three recent testimonials, and by three refereuces. 


COMMITTER.— 
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OU NT Y Oo F LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
we of ASSISTANT-LECTURER, specially qualified in English and General 
eed at the Clapham Day Training College for Women, Cedars Road, 


salary will commence at £130 a year, and will rise by annual increments 
of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £170 a year. 

@ person appointed will be ired ive Lect in her subjects; to 
help in suyervising the Students’ School Practice ; to assist in the Organisa- 
tion of College Clubs and Societies (bearing, as a rule, some relation to her 
own Sepemnent of work); and to take an active interest in the general life of 
the College. 


Applications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returaed not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 25th May, 1903, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

_ All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ Assistant-Lecturer 
in Training College,” and a stam adi envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 








G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Olle, Visheste Embankment, W.C., 
2t 


May, 1908, 
: = 2 O F cOoOVEB RBTPRB. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN, 


The Free Library Committee of the City of Coven invite applications 
for the position of Chief Librarian at the Free Public Library, Coventry. 

Salary £250 per annum. 

Candxlates must have had previous experience in the management of a 
Public Library. The person appointed will be required to devote his whole 
time to the duties of the office. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘Librarian,” stating age, qualifications, and 
previous experience, and accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, to be delivered at my office not later than 10 a.m, on 
Monday, the Ist day of June, 1908. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a oyenlitention: 


EO. SUTTON, 
10 Hay Lane, Coventry, Town Clerk. 
llth May, 1908. 








THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL propose to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of ENGINEERING. 
—Particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


ORK DIOCESAN TRAINING © COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL REQUIRED Next Term. Must be in Priest’s Orders. Salary 
£500, with residence.—Applications. with copies of three testimonials only, to 
ve sent before 4th June to J. TATHAM WARE, 1 New Street, York. 


T. MARY’S HALL, CHURCH OF ENGLAND TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE FOR MISTRESSES, CHELTENHAM.—Wanted, in 
September, a Lady Graduate as RESIDENT LECTURER, qualified to teach 
English and other Subjects.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, stating qualifications 
and experience, also giving testimonials and references. 


AKEFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—WANTED, 

in September, an experienced SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach 

Physics, Chemistry, and Botany. Salary £120 to £130, according to experi- 
ence.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


F INTEREST TO PUBLISHERS.—OXFORD 
GRADUATE (Honours), with seven years’ experience of publishing, 
SEEKS fresh ENGAGEMENT. Good Linguist (German, Italian, French). 
General and Art Editing. Preface writer. Reader, Literary Research under- 
taken. Notions for Circulars and Advertisements, &c., &c. Generally useful,— 
Apply Box 245, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
ui Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 


personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, ; positiou after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held JULY 
5rd and 4th at the School, and at The Drapers’ Hall, London. The value of 
these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Daughters of Profes- 
sional men of limited means, are such as to reduce all expenses for boarding 
and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. Candidates must be approved 
by the Governors.—Further information can be obtained from tne HEAD- 

ISTRESS. Applications should be sent to the CLERK before June 22nd. 

Denbigh. May 5th, 1908, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
{Late of Girton nem, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOU No. 26 ley Road (next door to the School). 
House. Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
TERM COMMENCED MAY 7th. 
For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Seen — Suniel Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. ny and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
indergarten and ‘Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 
Ofte LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 


FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
H MARAICHER 8 























and Theoretical FRENC YSTEM, taught by French- 


man. Gardening, ice , Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, M 


YP . F.B.H.S, See Prospectus, 








COLLEGE, 


OUTaFORS PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Principals — A 


President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasi 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Wing 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Phys'cal Education, All branches and g — 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical G — 





mi Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver 1 Med 
with Diplomas, ded to ful student Schools and Coll 
supplied with qualified teacliers. oe 


ZALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Tg,; 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a .— Course ot 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, encing, Swim 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can aleo 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J, Gladstone, “>. Hon, and Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, i 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 











NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERp. 

INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Zsthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 
Send for Prospectus. 


j), ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Ly ie Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa 

tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Head-Mistress: 

Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with carefal 

individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &,— 

Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. TERM BEGAN on 
THURSDAY, May 7th. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
CITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
Se ee eee ee 
UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 
School for Girls. Thorough education, Successes in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals (Higher Senior and Junior). Excellent staff. Beautiful health 
resort. Much outdoor exercise and games.—Principal : Miss BROTHERS, 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER 
An additional house will be opened in October, 1908, at The Oaks, Fallow- 
field, with accommodation for twenty students. Fees, 36 to 50 guineas for 
the Session.—Applications to the ARDEN (Miss Ph, Sheavyn, D.Lit.) 
at Ashburne House. 


q) 75% Sarees OF LIVERPOOL 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
UNIVERSITY HALL, FAIRFIELD, LIVERPOOL, 
For terms and particulars apply to the Warden (Miss G. M. BUTLER, M.A.) 


TP\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON,.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; aaaly gees staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature ; five acres of playing-fields. ew Boarding-House in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Staff.—Lllustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 
MISTRESS. 


LH ieHFiecp, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 12th, 1908, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large Teg ry for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

R EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delighttul Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Children with mts abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 

from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest refereuces. 


AKHILL SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 Ridg- 
way Place, Wimbledon Common.— Principals: The Misses HEAD and 
STEPHENS. Resident and Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, moderna 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Specialists. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


(oRRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). ‘ 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, | tennis-courts, field for games. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


OME’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8, GRIFFITHS, assisted 

by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
special advantages for Open-air Life and Games, Preparation for University 


‘xaminations undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 




















UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
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NS 
NICA’S, 
S* uO KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. ry © 
Jlent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
_— uages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
for Language ECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
I 


-rospectus on application. 





Nn a 4 ' “i nl ‘ sp “au Le 
mi\HE HE RMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS: 
l Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

ils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
Pupi -equired. Importance attached to the study of Languaves, Masic, and 
only req dtohealth. Daily walks and games, Riding, bathing. 


Art. Great attention pal 
oo — —————- 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

TEDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
goil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymuasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


—NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of 
fifty guineas; and Two Mivor Scholarships, of the annual value of thirty 
guineas, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
July 27th to 29th, 1908. These Sch plarships are awarded in accord unce with 
a scheme which is to a great extent based upon the system of * luterview” 
and Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Navai College, Osborue. 
The Examinatiou is conducted by an independeut Board of Examimers, com- 
posed of leading Educationalists. 

For entry forms and full particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
B Three Scholarships value 9) guinexrs per aunum, One Warden's Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
$0 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next. 
The Examination will be in two part 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on Jane 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 ou September 2vth, 1908, 


Apply to the WARDEN. 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on JUNE 9th. 10th, and Ith. At least EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £50 to £20 per annam, including Two Scholar 
ships for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY Three Scholar- 
ships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY: and the seconl of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for Boys born. educate’, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE, / » some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


YNLIFTON COLLEGE —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £2100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on JUNE 10th, not June 2nd as previously announced. 
Candidates from a distance may, under certain conditions, be examined at 
their own Schools.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 


A = H C O L L E G EB. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, June 30th, 1908, 
and two following days, at which Teu Scholarships, iu value from £15 to £90 
a year, will be awarded, 
All of these are open to Entrance Candidates.—Apply to the BURSAR, 
Bath College, Bath. 


QuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 








WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Navab and Military Officers and Clergvmen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 

' CLASSICAL, MODERN, and ARMY SIDES. 
EXAMINATION for KIGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
in Army Class) begins JULY I1st.—All particulars from the Keverend the 
HEAD-MASTER. 
N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One of £37, tive or more of £50, five 
or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who de well, but fail to obtam a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM—The EXAMINA- 

TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 

and Theology will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, June 17th, at 9 a.m.— 

Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, 
University Offices, Durham. 


| oe. TBOURNE COLL EG E, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev, 
F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


PROuSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July Ist and 2nd. 
___ Apply the HEAD-MASTER. 


DVERTISER, Oxford Graduate in Arts and Medicine, 
is OPENING, in September next, an OPEN-AIR SCHOOL for BOYS 
from 8 to 14 years of age. ‘I'he boys will be under Advertiser's constant medical 
supervision. Special individual attention will be given to delicate boys, and 
every effort made to establish and improve their health. Swedish gymuastics 
under trained supervision. Gardening and outdoor occupations of various 
kinds in addition to the usual games. Riding if desired. Beautiful grounds, 
Fitty acres of land standing high in lovely country. Dry subsoil, bracing air. 
Within 50 miles of Loudon. The usual school subjects will be taught by a 
first-rate staff, special attention being given to modern languages.—Full 
particulurs, references, &¢., on application to “‘ PRAXIS,” Box 246, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Louden, W.C. 

















OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK, 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 

Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 
_ A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

_The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


L2'es2tox 








PARK 
READING, 


SCHOOL, 
NEAR 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town aud the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE llth and 

12th, 1908, for NINE or TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 

£30,und four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


U RH AM 72. 2 @. @ Be. 
i908 SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 2nd. At least 2 of £50 and 4 of £20.— 
Apply HEAD-MASTER. sail Settee 
\ ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 15 guineas 


to 6U guineas) will be held on THURSDAY, July 2nd, and two following days. 
—For further particulars apply to the BURSAR. 

















i DLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 2ud and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 


Abingdon. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 

sities. TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 

Henl-M aster, C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 


peek eaMST ED SCHOOL, 














Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scieutific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successfal prep, for 
Seuior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

ou JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHVOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALVIN, M.A, 


| | AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD.— 

_. SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS NOVEMBER 17th, 18th, 19th, 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20, ‘Three Scholarships and various 
Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the 
BURSAR, 


wwe ete S$ C HOO lL. 
Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS begins July 14th. Candi- 


dates must be under 15, 
Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


NIGGLES WICK SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS (£00-£20) BEGINS on JUNE 10th, 


at Giggleswick, in London, or. under conditions, at Preparatory Schools, 

—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks, en! ae 

ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

‘An EXAMINATION for “Sexey” Scholarships will be held on July 15th, 
3 oy apply the HEAD-MASTER. 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
‘the Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this Sehool. 
or Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


} 
yg nag eee and Education at the Cornish 

Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All partuculars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 

y\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Bd Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaviug Scholarships to Universities au 1 Mospitais.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Ens 
( UNDLE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
in JULY, beginning July 7th, when two Scholarships of £70 a year, three of 
£40 a year, and four or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 
idee LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 





mm Colleve. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines, Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, aud affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER 
\TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN'S SONS 
for TREATMENT and EDUCATION. Highest references, Prospectus on 
application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, Loudon, W. Established lsu, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Parror—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
BoeLand-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors Agriculturists, intending Colonists, £e. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

For tus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1903. 





Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Sarpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


Vy SeeeeeT ae SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 24th, 25th, and 26th, to fill up not less 
than five RESIDENTIAL, and three non-Residentia!l, SCHOLARSHIPS, and 
also some Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, 

Little Dean's Yard, 8.W. 
L— 


{Pe fe RBS. SC HOO 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 on June Ist. will be held in the first week of .June.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 








es 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES, 
vsooss in ENGLAND or ABROAD 





BOYS and GIRLS. for 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowled; 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on on 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection » 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars a 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writi 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give 7 


idea of the fees to be paid. ae 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
a a 


4 DU CATIO B. 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 

are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messre, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leadip 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thrine 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, Be 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 





_ Secret PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


oys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. ae 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
en, receives 3 or 4 Pupi!s. Boys 15 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds; cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating 
Society. French and German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
NGINEERIN G. 
COMPLETE WORKSHOP and DRAWING OFFICE TRAINING for 
NS OF GENTLEMEN and PREPARATORY to ENTERING WORKS. 
Limited number only.—For Prospectus, apply A. 8S. F. ROBINSON, The 
White House, Barsham, near Beccles, Suffolk. 











myvO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—An OXFORD 
M.A., D.C.L., RECEIVES into his house in Term Time or Vacation, 
ONE or TWO RESIDENT PUPILS to Preprre for the Universities or 
General Tuition. Comfortable house in « central part of Oxford, and good 
gurden. References permitted to Heads of Colleges, Good references required. 
Address, * D.C.L.,"’ Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 
ECTOR (Double Honoursman) RECEIVES not more 
' than THREE BOYS who need real home life with thorough and 
rational education. Every advantage of home aud school combined. Especial 
care of delicate or backward boys. Prospectus by return post.—Rev. G. D. 
SHENTON, West Grimstead Rectory, Salisbury. 
EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), formerly of 
Bishopstone, RECEIVES PUPILS. SEVEN passed into Oxford or 
‘ambridge during past year.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 





UPPixneuanm SCHOOL. 


OLD BOYS’ MATCH, 
JUNE 25ru anv 26ru. 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Die Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 
[ IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wrens. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 


Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received.— 

Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 


English, Germau, and French Resident Goveruesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 























moderate. _ Best Evy ish re fs.—MUe. W ALKER (Registered), Qua | Bérigny. 
IEPPE-—FRENCH PROFESSOR RECEIVES a 


FEW GENTLEMEN'S SONS in his villa. French lessons; Mathe- 
matics if wanted. Golf, tennis, cricket. High English references. Recent 
successes: pupils having passed their examination owing to their French.— 
Address, Mr. DELAHAIS, Rue des Fontaines. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXP and Miss 





EXPULSON METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ISS WYATT, of HEATHFIELD SCHOOL, ASCOT, 
has OPENED a small BRANCH HOUSE in PARIS.—PFor particulars 
write to Heathfield. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 
home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 

and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
Poypils may remain during holidays if desired.—Apply to DIRECTRICE 











ERMANY.—DUSSELDORF, HERDERSTRASSE 3a:a- 


First-class PENSION for GIRLS. Home life. Masters from Conservatoire 
and Academy. Games, Excellent references.—Prospectus on application to 
Friiulein LESSLER. 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SPRING RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 

ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermo.psrnr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
nome. — central position. Family life. Excelleut table. Large airy rooms. 











Splendid o | toacquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. persona 


instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs, 








EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, avd Educational Homes” (590 
pages), published by Messrs. ‘'RUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., which 
contains full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &e.) of 
over 1,000 establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Pricg 
Sixpence. To be obtained post-free from the publishers, Address .— 
Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a eaty of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, WC, 


a> INVALIDS.— A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Sqnare, W.C, Telegraphie 
Address, “‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
) Raiataaietichteden® =" HORSE 





SHOW. 
OLYMPIA, 


o~ 


JUNE 18ra—27ra, 
SEATS can now be BOOKED at the Official Box Office, 48 OLD BOND 
STREET, W., and the usual Agents. 
General Offices :—12 HANOVER SQUARE, W., where 
APPLICATIONS for EXHIBITION STAND SPACES can be RECEIVED. 


YO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 64., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 
RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 


TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinctioa 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S. Re caliente, The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 

















A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
_ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 
0s ee eee HOUSE, DAWLISH.-— 

° A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 
Holidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 
moorland, Walks, picnics, games, music; and in the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. Fast through trains —Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


p* LLHELI, THE NEW RESORT.—Beautiful sandy 

beach, crescent-shaped,5 miles Jong. Yachting, Motoring, Cycling, 
Mountaineering, Golf, Coaching, Fisbing, Shooting, ating, and Bathing. 
Inland Harbour 90 acres in extent. Combination of sea and mountain ait— 
heather and brine.—Illustrated Booklet from Borove Accountant, Pwllheli. 











J oe NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 





'p PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiag from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeuing. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchance Street East, Liverpool. 





= rPBW RAT ILR @ WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londou, W.C. 


W ANTED, by FOUR SISTERS (gentlewomen), the 

CHARGE of CHILOREN (English, Anglo-Indian, Colonial or 
Continental). 

Comfortable home in the North of England ; healthy situation. 

Large bouse and garden, lawn tennis, croquet, &c., and within five minutes 
of a good beach. 

Education undertaken and holiday children received ; good medical attend. 
ance; references given and required. 





Address—Miss ELLA BRAY, East House, Ryhope, near Sunderland, 
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Ailments Caused 
by Uric Acid. 


The Only Way to Avoid Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout, Lumbago, Gouty Eczema, 
Sciatica, Neuritis, Stone, Gravel, 
and Kidney Affections. 





The above ailments are always the result of neglecting 
certain symptoms by which uric acid first announces its 
presence in the system. These symptoms are misleading 
to many people, and result in their adopting wrong 


treatments, often with distressing results. 


Uric acid as a rule first announces its presence in the form of 
acidity, heartburn, and flatulence after meals. The appetite 
hecomes capricious, and you have an uneasy feeling in the right 
side—the region of the liver, which organ becomes sluggish and 
sets up various morbid and irritable symptoms. You have 


*Come and Go” Pains 


if you happen to get wet, exposed to cold and dampness, or if you 
over-exert yourself. 

These signs are conclusive evidence that your kidneys and 
liver are allowing uric acid to pass into the blood and to 
impregnate every part of your body. 

While you are young and of good vitality the uric acid is 
driven through the system with only the above symptoms as the 
apparent result. But let your vitality become lowered either 
by age or habits of ease and indulgence, and the uric acid does 
not merely circulate—it deposits in the muscles, joints, and 
tissues a highly irritant and obstinate substance called urate of 
soda. It is when this urate of soda settles that the serious gouty 
disorders begin. The painful gouty maladies are gout, rheumatic 
gout, and gouty rheumatism (pain, inflammation, stiffress, and 
swellings, chiefly in the joints); gouty eczema (affecting the 
skin); lumbago (persistent and intense pain in the loins) ; 
sciatica (acute pain extending from hips down thigh and knee, 


often causing lameness); stone and gravel (crystalline uratic | 


deposits in the kidneys or bladder, causing agonising pains and 
prostrating illness) ; and neuritis (numbness or tingling in the 
muscles of the arm, developing into very severe pain). 


For every form of uric acid trouble there is one, and only one, 
Thoroughly Efficient Remedy. 


This remedy is Bishop’s Varalettes. There is absolutely no other 
so efficacious in the removal and prevention of gouty ailments, 
because Bishop’s Varalettes fulfil every demand that theory and 
experience can make of such a remedy. They go with the blood 
to the root of the evil, eliminating gouty deposits from the very 
remotest parts of the body, and they also prevent the further 
accumulation of uric acid by their action on the kidneys and 
liver. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are as necessary for those early warning 
symptoms of uric acid as they are effective in advanced gouty 
stages. Noone of gouty tendency can afford to be without them 
if he would escape the suffering which future years hold in store 
for him. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve with brisk effervescence in a few 
seconds, and, being tasteless, may be taken in any liquid. The 
treatment does not entail the slightest inconvenience, neither 
does it have the least effect upon the nervous or digestive 
systems. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists at 1s., 2s., and 
(the 25 days’ treatment) 5s., or direct from the makers, below. 


Read this Book. 


You may read, in a concise form, and in simple, non-technical 
language, further facts about uric acid ills which everyone 
should ‘know , Whether he is at present a sufferer from gout, « 
merely one of the vast number who have to look forward to 
gouty suffering as their unwelcome heritage. A copy may be 
obtained free, together with fuller information about Bishop’s 
Varalettes and a suitable non-acid-for ming dietary, by sending 
us a posteard with your name and address. Ask for Booklet Y 
Address: Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (Estab- 
lished 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 


ELKINGTON *,.9° 


(Originators of Electroplate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 


Cataloguos The Finest 
CLOCKS, 
Poet Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 
Free. In London. 


SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 


“ Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 





ELKINGTON #*,.s° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, £.c. 


Cirmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastie. 
Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY & CO., 
Montreal. 
Esplanade, Calcutta. 








SEA BATHING. 


; REVOLUTION IN MEDICAL TREATMENT.—TRIUMPH OF MODERN 
SCIENCE.—EVERY DISEASE PREVENTABLB AND CURABLE. 

All baths should be sea baths, because Sea-Water contains the finest 

| medicinal chemicals, every known element being present in a soluble form, 


| adapted for absorption by the human frame through the pores of the skin, 


| which cover the whole body and are numbe red by millions. These have the 
| power of selecting, by a wonderful provision of nature, and they imbibe from 
| the Sea-Water and assimilate just such constituents as the system really 

uires to keep it in « state of - althy equilibrium, and to enable it to avoid 





process is 





id throw off the attacks of all forms of disease. This curati 
ATURAL and AUTOMATIC, aud far supe rior t o the empiric and uneertain 
uctice, now far too common, of taking much- vaunted internal remedies, the 

wposition of which is entirely unknown, and the ultimate ect on the 





| 

| 

| bs vom 
constitution frequently most disastrous. Sea-Water is NATURE'S GREAT 
} 

} 


RESTORER and v aphher yar ATOR, beneficial alike to the robust and strong, 
and also to the weak and ailing, to gufforers from RHEUMATISM, GOUT &e., 
maintaining the health of the one and restoring that of the other. It is 
by its aseptic and 
sterilia ng properties, from contagious and infectious disorders, and buil ting 


especially useful for growing children, protecting them 








up a atzong, a eey s and vigorous constitution. Sea-bathing, hot or cold, 


either by complete immersion or a simple sp ize down, may be conveniently 

and economically enjoyed by all in the comfort of their own home by the use 

of Tidman’s Sea Salt (patronised by the K Family wt., 10s. ; ¢ cwt., 

5s. 6d.; § cwt. ,8s.; carriage paid to any part « the United Kingdom; also in 

packets and boxes from on euny upwards a0 cll Chamiete eek Gime. os 
’ 


| pe 
| direct from TIDMAN aud SON Ltd.), Bushell Street, London 


TORTHERN NEW SPAPER SYNDIC ATE, KEN \DAL. 
| or ies Editors with Literary Matter, aud invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles Prop gals for serial use 








| of all high-class literary m utter re core careful aud prompt consideratiou. 
Te slegrap hie address * Syndicate, Kendal.’ 
————————— 
eaze A POCKET MONEY —Go la “Jewelle ry, Jewels, 
tings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
fi “y cs ‘Be st value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. aud J. B 






FR ASE E, Ltd., Go ldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 


| und Counties Bank.) 


RTIFICI AL TE ETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 
i everyone to send to us any Arti ficial Teeth they may have for « Gupems 
We make most liberal offers, and are the st firm of Dental Mercha in 
the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Lt 1. De sk 146, Prin es Street, feowis ch. 
Established 1833. Reference—Capital ie unties Bank Ipswie bh. 





R EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in "Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £00,000, 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


f°] 4, MMs, —MARSEIL LES, TU: NIS, SICILY, NAPLES 
ril 20th—} 


iy 18th. 





Apply, Secretary, 5 o disicigh Gardens, Loudon, N.W, 
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THE LICENSING BILL. 











The following letter from Canon Knox Little was read at ag 

meeting recently held at Worcester to protest against the 

Licensing Bill, and is republished by the Brewery Debenture 
Holders’ Committee :— 


ANON KNOX LITTLE wrote: I am sorry that my 

Cathedral duties prevent me from being present at 
I should like, however, to join in your protest 
against the monstrous iniquity of the proposed Licensing Bill. 
Perhaps, therefore, you will allow me to put two or three 
points before your meeting, and so before my fellow-country- 
I can write to you dispassionately, as an independent 
I have no brewery shares; I have no connection, 
direct or indirect, with what is called “The Trade”; I have 
exerted myself through the long years of a long ministry in 
fighting against sins—against the sin of intemperance amongst 
I have been successful to some extent, and in the 
course of my ministry I have induced many young men to 


your meeting. 


men. 
outsider. 


others. 


be total abstainers; but I have never placed teetotulism 


before my fellow-man as being the whole Gospel of Christ, 
or taught men to be self-righteous Pharisees, or canting 
humbugs, and to think that, if they were total abstainers, 


they were, therefore, better men than the temperate man, 


who thought it right to have his glass of wine or his glass of 


beer. I therefore support your protest cordially on grounds 
of common sense and common honesty. As a matter of 


common sense, it is obvious that if this Bill were to pass into 


law (which God forbid), it would not promote the virtue of 
temperance, but become an Act for the promotion of secret 
drinking under State sanction, which (to say the least of it), 
in the interest of the community, is foolish; and even if it 
did promote temperance, it ought to be opposed, because 
it would do so by violating the moral law, by legalised 
robbery, by “doing evil that good might come,” or, any- 
how, “that votes might come,” which is wrong. May I 
venture, Sir, as shortly as possible, to touch on one or two 
points relevant to the question? (1) The English people— 
whichever political party any of them may prefer—are, I am 
convinced, still lovers of fair play. They are a people also 
who, however they may be carried away by a passing impulse, 
soon recover their common sense. They will, therefore, I am 
sure, as a body, utterly disapprove of robbery Bills such as 
the Education Bill and this Licensing Bill. It certainly is 
dawning upon them that the one is not to promote education, 
nor the other to promote temperance. These are vindictive 
measures, meant to conciliate fanatics and punish opponents, 
and redeem wild promises recklessly made, and raise money 
for foolish schemes by high-handed robbery, and “ do evil that 
votes may come.” As an old Liberal in politics, I am ashamed 
of such conduct in a Government calling itself “ Liberal.” 





I hope all Liberals will feel the same, and put honesty before | 


party, and give the Government a few more salutary lessons 
like those of Mid-Devon, and Worcester, and Hereford, and 
Peckham, and that they will see to it that we are honestly 
governed. A Radical M.P. is said to have expressed the real 
purpose of the two robbery Bills rather neatly by the 
following remark:—‘‘ We mean to get the money of the 
brewers by the help of the Bishops, and then to get the 
money of the Bishops by the help of the angry brewers.” It 
is a neat little trick! If Englishmen are not terribly changed, 
I fancy they will have a word to say about it. When they 


| 


see what such Bills mean, they will see that they are dis- | 


honest and unjust. 
meeting protests, even if it were calculated to promote 
temperance (which it is not), it would be morally wrong to 
give it support, because it is based on injustice and dishonesty, 
and is a robbery Bill. All sorts of sophistry, casuistry, 
quibbling, declamation, and clamour have been brought into 
play in the hope of weakening this obvious fact—but in vain. 
“Think,” they say, “of the sad homes and sad scenes in our 


(2) Now as to the Bill against which this | 


| 


of them, and a sad thought it is, but don’t inconvenience and 

punish the temperate working men, who are tke vast majority 

because of the minority, who are intemperate. Reform, 

punish, put under restraint, those who will not control them 
selves, but don’t rob and ruin others on the off-chance of 
reforming these; above all, don’t rob and ruin on the plea of 
reforming these, when you really want the money for your 
own purposes.” Then come the apologists of the Government, 
and say the Government have a right to “take back”—that 
is the phrase—“ the monopoly value,” and to take it back by 
compulsion and without compensation. “The monopoly 
value,” what does that mean? The State gave a permit, 
renewed again and again. This, the supporters of the Bill 
say,itcan “take back.” Well, it can, like a big bully, by com. 
mitting robbery, or it can, as an honest English Government, 
by paying full market value. For, consider, those who have 
trusted to the honesty and good faith of a civilised (not to say 
Christian) community for years and years, supplied the industry 
and the capital. If the State takes back its permit without full 
compensation, it confiscates, it steals, in fact, the industry 
and the capital of those who trusted it. In fact, it robs them. 
That is what this Bill is meant to do. Some one (I forget 
who) has lately pointed out very appositely that, as the State 
gives a permit to a licensed victualler, so it gives a permit toa 
railway company. The permit did not make the railway, so it 
has not made the victualling trade. Capital and industry made 
both. If the State, unless it is a robber State, desires to lay 
its hands on one or the other, then it must pay full market 
value. In a vain effort to wriggle through the meshes of 
these plain facts, there has been some discreditable quibbling 
about licenses not being freeholds. The answer is, they 
have been treated as such. Magistrates, administering the 
for the State, have acted on the assumption that 
they are such. The State, without a word of demur, has 
allowed men to embark capital in them on the accepted 
understanding that they are such. Can any one, outside 
the wu lunatic asylum, seriously propose, in a 
civilised country, that State valued, and 
taxed, and taken death-duties on properties as freehold for 
years, which bas made enormous sums of money out of them, 
can suddenly turn round and confiscate such properties to its 
own uses without being morally guilty of disgraceful robbery ? 
And also, how can the country, as a country that loves 
honesty and fair play, look on unconcerned at the large 
number of poor and thrifty persons whose “little all” has 
been placed in brewery shares, and whom this Bill 
would ruin ? I do not believe that Englishmen have so 
lost their moral sense as to permit such monstrous 
iniquity. That the perpetrators of so enormous an injustice 
were not blind to its consequences is shown by the shady 
transaction at Portsmouth. They sell a public-house for 
£10,000, with a Bill (so to speak) “in their pocket,” which 
leaves the unhappy purchaser with a property not worth half 
that sum. Is that honesty? Is that fair dealing? Is thata 
kind of conduct over which religious people sing bymns of 
thanksgiving at mass meetings? Is that consistent with 
English love of fair play? Itrow not. The “ time-limit,” of 
which we hear so much, may befog the public mind, but it 
renders the transaction no less dishonest. It does not matter 
in the slightest degree whether it be 14 years, or 21, or 25. It 
is simply a “dodge,” neither more nor less, to enable the State, 
which, by levying taxes, death-duties, &c., has treated licensed 
premises as freeholds, to seize them in a way which may look 
less indecent, for its own use, and so conceal from the mind of 
the pietist and faddist that it is committing an act of robbery. 


law 


walls of 


a which has 


a 


great cities caused by drunkenness.” “ Well,” Iunswer, “think (4) I hope your meeting will remember that the Church of 
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England is in no way a party to this dishonest Bill. Every 
effort has been made to scare the Church into being an accom- 
in this iniquity, but in vain. There may, in so large a 
body of men, be found some stray Episcopal Pecksniff, but it 
js not a common thing. _ or three Bishops, whose friends, 
or fads, or politics have befogged their moral sense, have said 
some foolish things. One bas “pinned his faith” on a violent 
teetotal partisan, and so seeks to escape responsibility; 

another describes a perfectly legitimate investment, resting 
on the good faith of the State, as “a gambling speculation,’ 

while almost shedding an episcopal tear over the sufferers, 
but such absurdities merely lower our opinion 


of of Many 








plice 


and so On; 


of the sanity such 


prelates. 
Allowing for a handful 


judgment 


d Bishops have spoken out like men. 

of faddists, I am sure that the vast body of clergy and 
4 laity of the Church of England are clear-eyed and sound 
. as to the morality of the question. One poor man (among 
many) who, with his aged relatives, all three now in declining 
: ears, will be ruined if such a Bill ever disgraced the Statute- 
‘ ay as bis hardly ear ned savings have been placed in brewery 
shares, writes to me: “If we cannot look to the Church 
t and the State for honesty and justice and care for the thrifty 
. and provident, where are we to look ?” Where indeed ? 
, The Church, I believe, will stand up for the right, in spite of 

some eccentric prelates. As for the State, such meetings as 
| yours must see that it does. One might dwell on many points, 


and even, with amusement, on “ The Grand Inquisitor” 
plain clothes” who is to watch the working man with his glass 
of beer, and Archbishops, Bishops, laity, and M.P.’s in the 
Atheneum and the Reform and the Carlton, and (let us hope) 
in the House of Commons. But { must not goon. I cordially 
wish you success. Let us away with cant and hypocrisy and 
quibbling, and insist that England shall act honestly as 
between man and man. The honest, plain Englishman will, I 
am sure, be on the side of the Eighth Commandment; and 
will not allow the violent seizure of other peop le’s property. 
He will not be taken in by sophistries and hair-splittings, but 
will say: “If you want a thing and take a thing, pay for it; 
not, you are a thief.” 
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EVERYONE INVESTS 


with the desire to obtain profitable results, and it is certain 
that that aspiration is fulfilled time and again by those who 





have found the method best suited to their means, their 


knowledge, their opportunities, and their temperaments. 


Some investors like to be constantly active and watcbful, 
while others are more passive, or have not the opportunity to 
be nimble; some prefer to pay in full for their stock if they 
have the capital, while others would not if they could, and 
others yet again have not the necessary knowledge. 


A book might be written on the subject of all the little 





variations and their influences on successful investment, but 
here we need not do more than touch lightly on the subject. 
We can only say that everyone—with means either large or 


smull, knowledge great or little, opportunities many or few— 


can find a method nowadays by which he (or she) can success- 


stock Exchange Investment. 


fully enter into § 


The Central Stock Exchange, Ltd. (which was established 
in 1893), will send descriptive booklet, with Finance weekly, 


le . . . . 
| for six months free of charge to every applicant mentioning 


this journal, and will afford full and simple explanation, with 
suggestions as to the best method to be pursued, 
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COLOUR 


IN THE FLOWER 


GARDEN. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


PRICE 12/6 Net (Post-Free, 


12/10). 


The aim of the book is to show how plants may be used so as to form beautiful 


colour pictures in the garden. 


It is the outcome of the life-long study of one who, 


having the earlier training of a painter, was debarred by optical trouble from 


following the profession of an artist. 


A number of planting plans, drawn to scale, 


are given, so that the effects described can be exactly carried out by any who are in 


sympathy with the author’s views. 


These are furtber illustrated by over a 


hundred reproductions of photographs by the same hand. 
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Lord Lake’s half-century of military service took place at a time when the slow transmission of news made it difficult for home- 


keeping Englishmen to apprecia 
the creation of the Indian Empire, that triumph of the 
dimly aware could hardly arouse much gratitude. 

Yet of Lake the Duke of Wellington wrote these words: 


yreciate the achievements of their countrymen abroad. They were, indeed, for the most part, ignorant of 
constructive genius of our race, and services of which the ration was but 


“His masterly operations, his unexampled alacrity and honourable 
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Short demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIGNIFICANT ETYMOLOGY. 


By JAMES MITCHELL, D.D., 
Ex-Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
“A book which is really scholarly.” —Observer. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





CLOSE TO NATURE’S HEART. | 


By WILLIAM M'‘CONACHIE, B.D., | 


Minister of Lauder, 


6/- FICTION. 6/~ 
THE GREAT AMULET. 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.” 
“* While this main theme is being worked out with a masterly hand, Mrs. 
Diver gives us us background a brilliant series of pictures of the frontier, and 
froutier military life and society. She knows the ground, and the men and 
w men—the natives as well as the Europeans—and not merely from the outside, 
but with a penetrative and illumiuvating power which, joined with her gift of 
expression, sets her story high among the fiction of the day.”—Scotsman, 


THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. 


By Mrs. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 
**Itis as earnest and attractive a piece of work as has come from the pen of 
1 novelist during the past few years. It will enhance her reputation. She 
eftly with a poignant human problem, and found the answer in the 
A triumph.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


THE RED NEIGHBOUR. 
By W. J. ECCOTT, 


Author of “His Indolence of Arras,” “ Fortune's Castaway,” “The Hearth 
of Hutton.”’ 

“* We are taken by surprise. That, perhaps, is the true test whether a book 
in which probability is so gallantly sacrificed and character made so light of 
is really successful. And iu this case the romantic atmosphere has so com- 
pletely enveloped us that we ask no questions, bewildered though we are, till 
the book is shut. It infects us with its delightful, irresponsible spirit, and 
we are well content.” —Times. 


RICHARD LANGHORNE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 
“Well written, anl holds the reader's interest from the first page to the 
last Scotaman, 
“A charming narrative the story is told with much humour and is very 
pleasan reading. emy. 
“A powerful and convineing romance.”—Evening Citizen. 


A PROPHET’S REWARD. 


By E. H. STRAIN. 


“ The story is the strongest its author has yet produced.”—Scotsman. 


INDIA’S SAINT AND THE VICEROY. 


By S. S. THORBURN. 











tcad 


“Mr. Thorburn i: to be congratulated on the proluction of a very remarkable 
b 3 
book.” —Pall Mall Ga : 
* We have seldom read so absorbing a story or one written with such powers 
of characterisation. It is one of the most remarkable books we have beeu 
privileged to read jlasg Herald 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC.” 


Crown S8vo, 5s, net. 


POEMS. 


t 
FORTY SINGING SEAMEN, and other Poems. | ®>0rc1s£tL4 erHe1 orev. 


By ALFRED NOYES, 


Author of "‘ Drake: an English Epic,’’ ‘‘ The Forest of Wild Thyme,” “Tho Flower of Old Japan 
most conspicuous achieve Beautifully t und in half-vellum, 7s. 6d. net, and 


“Some of his single poems stand out, alike for strength and grace, as the 
ments of our age.”"—Mr. W. L. Courtyey. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


With a Prefatory Note by 


H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


full velium, 12s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. B. T. BATSFORD has the pleasure 
to announce the publication of the FIRST 
PART of an important work upon a most 
interesting and beautiful period of English 
Architecture. 

THE 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS 

AND MEASURED DRAWINGS OF COUNTRY 

MANSIONS, MANOR-HOUSES AND SMALLER 
BUILDINGS. 


Accompanied by an Historical and Descriptive Text. 
By THOMAS GARNER and 
ARTHUR STRATTON, a.r.1.B.4. 


This work will contain 180 folio Plates, of which 120 
will be reproduced by the beautiful process of Collo- 
type, in which every quality of the photograph is 
rendered with the utmost delicacy and without the 
objectionable grain peculiar to half-tone blocks. 

The remaining Plates will comprise Measured 
Drawings and Sketches of Exterior and Interior 
Features and Details, together with numerous Plans, 
Bird’s-eye Views, and other Illustrations. 

Both Text and Plates will be printed on a superfine 
paper, made expressly for the work, which will be free 
from the objectionable gloss found on the so-called 
“art” papers now so generally used. 


THE WORK will be complicted in 3 parts, price £2 2s. net 
each to Subscribers only. A List of the Subscribcrs’ 
Names will be printed in the book. 

®,* An TIilustrated Prospectus, giving a List of the Principal Houses 

to be illustrated, will be sent free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s, 64. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s, 


APRIL NO. 


CONTENTS, 
Liberal Juteiom. By C. G. Moyte-; Die Ausdriicke, mit Denen_ die 
FIORE ae Bezeichnet Wird, 
Jewish Marriages and the Eng-| y see AceEn. 
lish Law. S. Q. Hen- | Notes on the Dynasties of Omri 
Sen and Jehu. By Sraniey A. 
Coo. 


Two Book Lists from_the Cam- 
bridge Genizah Fragments. Critical Notice :—Dr. S. PozNansx1 
By Ek. J. Worman. on Weisz and Lorge’s ‘* The Mur- 


Hebrew Incunabula in Cambridge. | shid of Samuel al-Magribi. 
By A. CoHen. | The Meaning of ma 77, By Dr. S, 
Notes on Javan. By E. Roperrsoy, | Daicues. 


Lea on the Inquisition of Spain. [te Eighth Circle of Gehenna. 
By E. N. ADLER. J MH. M, Karen, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 





WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
seca as TAX SBSONRNWBSBT?S. 

F. W. P. SWINBORNE, 


J. A. DODDS, Coggeshall. By post, 1s. 1d. 





USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
ost, 3d.—MURKDOCH, MURDOCH, aud CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ccnlon E.C.; wud Burwiughaw, Brigutun, Cambridge, Newcustle, Suuthsea, 


N 





Edward Stanford's List 
STANFORD’S 
COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 
13 vols, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each (sold separately), 


Just Published. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Vol. IlL—MALAYSIA AND THE PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES 
By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.A., M.D. 
SECOND EDITION. Revised by A. H. KEANE, LL.D. 
590 pages, 16 Maps and Charts, 47 Illustrations, 


EUROPE.—Vol. 1. THE COUNTRIES OF THE MAINLAND (« xcluding 
the NORTH-WEST). By Geo. G. Cursuoim, M.A., B.Se. With 3] Mays 
and 101 Illustrations, 

EUROPE. — Vol. 1. THE BRITISH ISLES, SCANDINAVIA, 
DENMARK, AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. By Gro. G. Cuisuouy 
M.A., B.Sc. With 16 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 

ASIA.—Vol. 1. NORTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA, CAUCASIA, 
RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERTA, CHINESE EMPIRE, AND 
JAPAN. Second Edition. By A. H. Krane, LL.D., F.R.G.S. With 
8 Maps and 91 Illustrations, 

ASIA.—Vol. Il. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA, AFGHANISTAN, 
INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY IN ASIA, 
ARABIA, AND PERSIA, By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps 
and 89 Illustrations. 

AFRICA.—Vol. |. NORTH AFRICA. Second E.lition. 
LL.D., F.R.G.8. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 
AFRICA.—Vol. Il. SOUTH AFRICA. Second Edition. 
LL.D., F.R.G.8. With 11 Maps and 92 Lilustrations, 
NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Samvuert Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 

90 Illustrations. 

NORTH AMERICA.—Voi. Il. THE UNITED STATES. By Hevyaer 
Gannett, Chiet Geographer of the United States Geological Sarvey, With 
16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. 1 
By A. H. Keane, F.RGS, Edited by Sir Clements R. 
With 13 Maps and 84 Llustrations. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. Il. CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By A, UM. Keane. F.R.G.S, Edited by Sir CLemenrs R. Markuay, F.B.S. 
With numerous Maps aad Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. l. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. Second 
Edition. By Dr. J. W.Grecory, F.R.S. With 33 Maps and 8v Lilustrations 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, 

GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS 
AND OF WOKDS OF FREQUENT OCCURKENCE IN THE COM. 
POSITION OF SUCH TERMS AND OF PLACE NAMES. by 
ALexayper Kwox, B.A., F.R.G.S. 472 pp. large crown 8vo, 15s. 

Detailed Illustrated Prospectus gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 18, and 14, LONG ACRE, W.C 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 














By A. H. Keane, 
By A. H. Keane, 


By 
With 18 Maps and 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Marxuaw, F.BS, 








DOWN WITH THE TARIFF! 
A TALE OF FREE TRADE. 


By Lady BELL. 
Paper Covers. One Shilling. 





A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





HOW | To BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. A practical guide. 5s. 
post-free, 5s. 4d. 

FIRST LESSONS IN STORY WRITING. 
By BARRY PAIN. 2s. 6d. net; post-free, 2s. 8d. 


THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


net; 





Crown 8yvo, pp. 370, 6s. 


A PRISONER IN HOLY ORDERS 


By JAMES ALEXANDER. 
“The work may be described as Anglo-American. Matters religious, politi- 
cal, and international. The whole story is written in a remarkably interesting 
Brilliantly clever and critical.”—Church of England Pulpit. 








way. 
London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited. 
New York: E. P. DUTTON and CO, 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
(yaees's “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 








London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
i OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 

Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Svenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner’s History of Eugland, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorva Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore s Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill's Poems, 


3 vols., 1544 100.000 Books tor Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
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DAILY MAIL YEAR 
BOOK tue CHURCHES 


Gives at a glance a Complete and Convenient Survey 
of the whole Religious Activity of the Country. 


DIVIDED INTO NINE SECTIONS. 


{. The Spiritual Condition | 5. Problems of the Churches 

of the Churches. |6. The Churches’ History, 
9° What Menare Thinking.| _— Principles and Statistics 
3. Methods of the Churches. |7- Foreign Missions. 


4. Men and Women of the 8 Coming Events. 
Churches. 19. A B C of Societies. 


The impartial and catholic character of the work is 
made manifest from the following, which are but a 
few of the 40 Special Articles which it contains :— 
LABOUR AND RELIGION. A 


Study of the Mind of the Working 
Classes. By Groxce Haw, Editor 


SPIRITUAL CONDITION of 
"ihe CHURCH OF — 


marvellous renewal the 1 . 
Christian Life. By Rev. Ropert of “Christianity and the Working 
LivetaterR, D.D., Vicar of Holy Classes.” 


Trinity, Stroud Green, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. WHAT the HIGHER CRITICISM 
MEANS. Conclusions Reached by 


SPIRITUAL CONDITION OF ithe Critics. By Professor A. S 

THE — yng ae ork Peake, Professor of Biblical Exegesis 
siting for a Spurgeon, o esley, teas A mis 
oe Bale. By Rev. F. B. Mever, B.A.| ™ Manchester University, 

HOW LONDON GOES YO SCIENTISTS’ CONFESSION OF 
CHURCH. A Summary of the FAITH. Their Attitude Towards 
Religious Census. By Ruicnanp God and the Bible. By Professor 
Mvpre-Suita, F.S.S., Editor of Epwarp Hutt, M_A., LL.D, F.RS., 
* The Religious Life of London.” Secretary to the Victoria Lustitute, 

Price Gd. net. 





Now Ready. 


AUTHORITY AND 
LIGHT WITHIN. 


By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


“We are in no small degree in-| ‘‘ Notbing has pleased me more for 


16 Henrietta Street, 
and Edinburgh. 


w.c. , 


Mr. W. H. Lang’s volume, “Australia,” in the 
“Romance of Empire” series is now ready. The 
romantic incidents of Empire-building are graphi- 
cally depicted. The artist, Mr. Lambert, is familiar 
with his subject, and contributes twelve telling 
illustrations, reproduced in their original colours. 
Of the previous volume, “Canada,” by Beckles 
Willson, the “Saturday Review” describes it as 
“overflowing with adventure.” 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





The idea of bringing together in neat and light 
volumes the best stories of all time has never yet 
been adopted. Messrs. Jack have commenced such 
a series in “The World’s Story Tellers.” Two 
volumes are ready: “Stories by Gautier” and 
“Stories by Hoffman.” Only the best will be 
selected, and readers may be sure of obtaining 
volumes of entrancing interest and of genuine 
literary merit. Mr. Arthur Ransome edits the series 
and contributes introductions, Each volume has 
a frontispiece portrait by Miss J. Gavin from an 
authentic source. Cloth, Is. net per volume, 








Lovers of Opera will welcome Mr. Cuthbert Had- 
den’s “ The Operas of Wagner,” and all who desire 
to follow the plot and understand the music will 
find a mine of wealth in this volume. The twenty- 
four superb illustrations in colour by an artist 
who has proved himself especially in sympathy 
with the Wagner themes—Mr. Byam Shaw—add 
greatly to the beauty of the book. It is at once 
the most perfect and the cheapest book on the 
subject. An ideal gift-book. 6s. net. 








Of the “ Masterpieces in Colour” series fourteen 
volumes have now been issued. Artists express 
surprise at the beauty of the reproductions. The 
first attempt to reproduce the world’s masterpieces 
in their full glory of colour, revealing to many 
accustomed to the usual black-and-white illustra- 
tions beauties unrealised before. Messrs, Jack have 
sent a qualified representative to select and obtain 
the necessary permissions in the Continental 
galleries, and the pictures chosen include many 
unfamiliar subjects. Encouraged by the great 
success of the series, many other volumes are 
being prepared. The four last issued are “ Titian,” 
“Holman Hunt,” “Leighton,” and “ Raphael.” The 





debted to Edward Grubb for a book| a long while. With clearness of 
which simply but boldly traces out diction, together with unusual sym- | 
the relationship of the doctrine of | pathy of appreciation of others’ 
the Light Within to the ideas of | thoughts and efforts, it unfolds the | 
Conscience and of Reason, and the | ‘uth in those very aspects of which | 


= | the hearts of men are now more or | 

connection of this Light of the Spirit! jess consciously in need.......I feel | 

in the lives of all men with the deeply at one with the author in all | 

supreme manifestation of Divine nn -_ — —_ joyful | 
0 ae ~ Tr : eTO. a otice 

Light in the life and personality of of “many Oslente. —R 'W. Conman, | 
Jesus Christ."—T. E. Harvey, in| Author of “LETTERS FROM A 


THRE BRITISH FRIEND. PRESENT-DAY MYSTIC,” 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street. 
And of all Booksellers. 





EVERY HISTORY TEACHER SHOULD READ 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


By Dr. OSCAR JAGER. 
Transiated by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. H. FIRTH, M.A., 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


“ Will be useful to English teachers as a study in method.’’—Times, 

“ Every lecture sets one thinking, and history lessons arranged on some 
such method as this are certain to win the interest of the pupils and fill them 
with a real love for historical study.”’"—Guardian, 

“ Prof. Firth’s forcible introductory remarks on the lack of system in English 
historical teaching are certain to stimulate thought in all who are concerned 
With the training of boys.”"—Shejield Independent, 

“* We are sure teachers in this country will geta lot of good from a study of 
the aims and methods of their fellow-teachers in the Fatherland.” 

—Aberdeen Free Press, 

“ Has a peculiar value and interest.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 

3s 6d. net. Of all Booksellers. 3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford: B. H. BLACKWELL, Broad Street, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





next two will be “Millais” and “Carlo Dolci.” 


| 1s. 6d, net per volume, 








Mr. Birrell, M.P., has completed his selection of 
Browning’s Poems, with introduction, notes. &c., 
and it now forms the twelfth volume in the 
“Golden Poets” series. Cloth, gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
net. 








Messrs, Jack have always made a feature of “ Nature 
Books,” and the volume on “The Farm” has just 
been added to the “Shown to the Children” series. 
These volumes, which now include “ Beasts,” 
* Birds,” ** Flowers,” “ The Sea-Shore,” contain no 
fewer than forty-eight illustrations reproduced in 
colour from original drawings. The text and plates 
are specially designed for children, and owing to 
their excellence and cheapness the volumes are in 
continuous demand, 2s. 6d. net. 





“Napoleon” and “Oliver Cromwell,” by H. E. 
Marshall, author of the ever-popular history of 
England for children (“Our Island Story”), have 
been added to the “ Children’s Heroes” series. 1s. 6d, 
net and Is, net. 


Spring List on application. 


London: T.C. & E. C. Jack, 
16 Henrietta Street. W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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THE LIFE OF GOETHE. 


By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Authorised Translation 
from the German by WILLIAM A. COOPER, Assistant 
Professor of German in the Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. In three volumes, fully Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
net each. 


Vol. I.—From Birth to the Return from Italy. 


Vol. IIl.—From the Italian Journey to the Wars of 
beration. 


Vol. III—From the Congress of Vienna to the Poet’s 
eath. 

Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe 
of recent times. His biography embraces the results of all previous study of 
Goethe, and in addition includes a great many distinct contributions to our 
knowledge of his times and works, especially of how the writings are the 
faithful expression of the man in the various phases of his development. The 
literary form is cue of the highest artistic finish, the book being intended not 
mérely for specialists, but more particularly for the general cultured public, 


LETTERS OF CORTES. 


The Five Letters of Relation from Fernando Cortes 
to the Emperor Charles V. 


Translated and Edited, with a Biographical Introduction and 
Notes compiled from _ original sources, by FRANCIS 
AUGUSTUS MacNUTT. Illustrated with Portraits in 
Photogravure and Maps, two volumes 8vo, cloth extra 
(limited to 750 sets printed from type), £2 2s. net. 

This sumptuous edition of the letters of Cortes presents for the first time 
in a consecutive English translation the five letters of relation from Fernando 
Cortes to the Emperor Charles V. Historians and sciiolars have long 
recognised these letters as the earliest and most authoritative source of 
information on Mexican conquest. The present version has been translated 
throughout by Mr. MacNutt, who has rendered the cumbersome sixteenth- 
century Spanish of Cortes in readable English. 


WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
TURK’S HEAD EDITION. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 80 Full-Page Photogravure Plates 
Reproduced from Original Drawings, especially made for 
this Set by Mr. Freperick Simpson Cospury. 

In 10 large 8vo volumes, printed on Old Stratford Linen Paper, 
bound in buckram, with gilt tops (edition limited to 750 copies), 
£10 10s. net, 

Our New iIilustrated List is Now Ready. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London ; 
and NEW YORK. 


GREENING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT WORK.—JUST OUT, 


EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, 


AND CRIME. 
By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. 
With about 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


The author makes a new departure in suggesting that degeneracy forms as 
distinct a class as insanity. As a scientific basis he cives a full analysis of 
the brain of a degenerate who was a murderer. There are many micro- 
photographs to prove his case. If later observers support this view, it will 
torm quite a novel feature not only in pathology, but also in sociology and in 
the medico-legal aspect of crime. - 

Education, Responsibility, and Empire-building each occupy a chapter, 
while the subject of multiple personality and the sub-ego receives special 
attention. The author details one case, already published, which he watched 
for thirteen years, and also a second case recently brought under his notice, 
besides enumerating several other cases from various sources, both at home 
and abroad. 














NEW FICTION. 


At all Libraries. 
BEAU BROCADE. 
LEROUX. 
THE CARDINAL 


ROLLIN STONE. 
THE GANG. 
BLUE OCEAN’S 


THE SPLENDID 


Baroness ORCZY. 6s. 
Hon. Mrs. W. FORBES. 6s, 


AND LADY SUSAN. 
LUCAS CLEEVE. 6s, 
ERNEST SUFFLING. 6s. 
DAVID WHITELAW. 


DAUGHTER. 
CYRUS BRADY. és, 


COWARD. 

HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 6s. 
HENRY OF NAVARRE. MAY WYNNE. 6s. 
THE NEW GALATEA. SAMUEL GORDON. 
THE PRODIGAL CITY. By TRISTRAM COUTTS. 6s. 
OSCAR WILDE. by Robt. H. SHERARD. Cheap 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 


——"GREENING and CO., Ltd., 91 St, Martin's Lane, W.C. 


3s 6d, 


Os, 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE HISTORY OF TWENTY. 
FIVE YEARS, 1856-1880. 


By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 
Vols. Ill. and IV., 1870-1880. 
8vo, 21s. net (inland postage 5d.) 

‘Sir Spencer Walpole was never more happily inspired than when he 
paused occasionally in his narrative to investigate the origin, to record the 
progress, and to interpret the significance of this or that movement of the 
national mind which marches concurrentiy with the external phases of 
events, and profoundly influences, though it may never at any moment 
dominate, the course of their sequence and evolution. There is an admirable 
chapter in the fourth volume on ‘ Ritual aud Religion,’ which illustrates this 
characteristic.’’— Times, 

‘These volumes will have a sure welcome among serious readers as com. 
pleting a valuable contribution to modern historical literature.” —Scotsman, 


ROCK-CLIMBING IN SKYE, 
By ASHLEY P. ABRAHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ Rock-Climbing in North Wales.” 


With 30 Collotype Plates, 9 Line Diagrams, and a Map, 
8vo, 21s. net (inland postage 5d.) 








“The mountains of Skye are admitted to be the finest in the British Isles, 
and people who are fond of rock-climbing ought to make their ac "aintance, 


/ This admirable account of the best methods of setting about so stiff a business 


appears exactly at the right time, for the best months in the year for a visit 
are May, June, and July....... A short glossary of mountaineering terms is 
added to this thoroughly practical and well-written book.”—Standard, 





THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
. 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1907. 
8vo, 18s. (inland postage 5d.) 
[On Monday next. 

*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1963- 
1906 can still be had, price 18s. each. 

The first part of this volume is devoted to a résumé of the Political 
History of England during the year 1907. The events of Parlia- 
mentary Life are noted, and the principal Speeches summarised. 
Foreign and Colonial History are also dealt with. 

In the second part a Chronological Summary is given of the 
principal events of the year, both foreign and domestic; this is 


followed by a Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art, and an 


Obituary of Eminent Persons. 
A full index is an important feature of the book. 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY, 
THREE NEW VOLUMES. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each volume; leather, gilt top, 


3e. net each volume (inland postage 3d. each rolume). 
( } g 


POEMS BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Selected and Arranged by ANDREW LANG. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING CONSIDERED 
IN NINE DISCOURSES. 
By JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Being the First Part of “The Idea of a University Defined and 
Illustrated.” 
THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
By JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Reprinted from “ Historical Sketches,” Vol, II. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to THe PosuisHer, “Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 
Street London, W.C. 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





THE DAWN OF A CONSTITUTION ; 
or, The Reigns of Henry Ill. and Edward I. 


(A.D. 1216-1377). 

By Sir JAMES RAMSAY, Bart., M.A., Author of “The 
Foundations of England,” &c. With Maps and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 

« Piain and straightforward : and his book with its elaborate apparatus of 
footnotes and its excellent index will prove valuable not only as a narrative, 
put also as @ work of reference. It amply fulfils the aim described in the 
preface. The book is strongest on the political side, and it has an excellent 
series of maps and plans.” — Limes. 


ELECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? 
By W. D. VERSCHOYLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“The essay is well worthy the attention of readers who wish to reach a 


satisfactory formulation of the central principle of the universe.”—Scotsman, 








“ Generalisation has been the aim of the author in his endeavour to simplify 
one of the most complicated problems of modern progress and mechauical 
science.” —Evening Standard, 





FAITH IN MAN. 
By GUSTAV SPILLER, Author of “The Mind of Man.” 
Crown $vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 





—_—— 


MENTAL PATHOLOGY IN 

RELATION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Prof. STORRING. Translated by ROBERT LOVEDAY, 
M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the South African College. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





LUDWIG II. OF BAVARIA. 
By CLARA TSCHUDI. Translated by ETHEL H. HEARN. 
With Coloured Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s. td. 





WILLIAM CLARKE. 
A Collection of his Writings, with a Biozraphical Sketch. 
Edited by HERBERT BURROWS and JOHN A. HOBSON, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





PRODUCTION: a Study in Economics. 


SPECTATOR, 





By P. H. CASTBERG, of Christiania. 


“Mr. Castberg has written of economics from the standpoint of the 


Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


| 


business man. He has an altogether admirable chapter dealing with the | 
— of protecting home industries—a question of vital importance in 
ogland to-day. The work should be studied by all interested in the subject, | 


and it might be well if the chapter on Protection were reprinted in a clear | 
and handy form, as it is a contribution of no little value from the moderate 
Protectionist standpoint.’’—Daily Mail. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 


BRITISH FREEWOMEN. 
By ~ eeeneee C. STOPES, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 

OF PRACTICAL BOTANY. 


By Prof. E. STRASBURGER. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 





EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE.—3s, 6d. net. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
YEAR-BOOK, 1908. 





SIXTH ANNUAL 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS'’ 
AND DIRECTORY, 1908. 


“A book of reference that the educational profession and the Press have by 
this time found to be indispensable.” —Athenzum. 


ISSUE.—7s. 6d. net, 


YEAR-BOOK 





THIRD ANNUAL ISSUE.—2s, 6d. net. 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
YEAR-BOOK, 1908. 





‘H.M.I. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO.,, Ltd, 
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MODERN EGYPT 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 


Sacred and Profane Love, 
and other Poems. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
71808 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1908. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. By F. ¢. SELOUS, F.Z.8. 


With Illustrations by E. Catpwetu. 8vo, 10s. net. 























Second Impression. 


The Story of the Guides. 


By Col. G. J. YOONGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides. With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The history includes such cpisodes as the march to Dethi 


in 1857, and the massacre at Kabul, which ted to the 
Afghan War, and is carried down to the Chitral Expedition, 





Civil War and Rebellion in the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70. 


A Companion to the “ Histories” of Tacitus. By BERNARD 
W. HENDERSON, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations, 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








The Apocalypse of St. John. 
I.-III. The Greek Text, with Introduction, Commentary, and 
additional Notes by the late Rev. F.J.A. HORT,D.D. 8vo, 5s. 

FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 

National and Social Problems. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A volume of great and varied interest. These collected papers deal with 
European political problems of the highest moment and with questious of 
Labour, Unionism, and Socialism. 


Highways and Byways 
in Hampshire. _ sy p. H. MOUTRAY READ. 


With Illustrations by ArTHUR B. Connor. Extra Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Autobiography of 

Montagu Burrows, 
Captain R.N., Chichele Professor of Modern History, Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. Edited by his Son, STEPHEN M. 
BURROWS. With Portraits, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

















Some Passages in the Life of one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 


by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 

The Primadonna,. * *®¥* TSoprano.” 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL, 


Mr. Crewe’s Career. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “Coniston,” &c. 
Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 











Poems of T. E. Brown. 
Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
H. F. B. and.H.G. D. 28.6d.net. [Golden Treasury Series. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*“ This little book, we say, ought to win him scores 
of new admirers and friends, He is pre-eminently a poet for the pocket in the 
open; and this is a ‘ pocketable’ book.” 


The Philosophy of Loyalty. 


By Professor JOSIAH ROYCE, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Government by the People 








ple. 

The Laws and Customs regulating the Election System and 
the Formation and Control of Political Parties in the 
United States. By ROBERT H. FULLER. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 





The Common Sense of the 
Milk Question. 


By JOHN SPARGO, Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, London, 
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READY NEXT TUESDAY, Price 6d. 


The Problems 
and Perils of 


Socialism. 
Letters to a Working Man. 


BY 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 





CONTENTS. 


Capital the Working Man’s Server and 
Helper 

The Force that Makes the Wheels Go Round 

“The Richer the State the Poorer the 
People” 

It is Impossible for Wealth to Accumulate 
without the Working Classes being 
Benefited. 

Socialism in Practice 

The National Workshops of 1848 

The State and the Individual 

The Family 

Old-Age Pensions—Cutting-Down Schemes 

Old-Age Pensions Again 

State Feeding of Children and the Endow- 
ment of Motherhood 

The Old Poor Law 

What is Value? 

Sweating and a Minimum Wage 

The Reserves of Labour 

The Unemployed 

What will it Cost? 
to Come from 

Thrift 

National and Municipal Trading 

The Lesson of the Roman Empire 


Where is the Money 





. This Volume is a reprint of a series of Letters 

which appeared in THE SPECTATOR, and 
which embody the author’s view that Socialism 
would imperil the safety of the State by breaking 
down the character of the citizens, and by drying 
up the sources of national wealth. The articles 
provide an exposition of the case against 
Socialism, and it is hoped that in their present 
convenient form they may be brought to the 
notice of a larger circle of readers. 


Mr. Strachey dedicates the book to President 
Roosevelt, ‘‘not because of private friendship 
nor out of personal regard, though these would 
have been reasons amply sufficient,” but because 
he regards the President as one of the most 
convinced and most powerful opponents of 
Socialism living. 


Copies of “ The Problems and Perils of Socialism ” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred 
at the rate of 25s. a hundred, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Lrp., Lonpown. 








Mr. Heinemann’s New Books, 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 


3 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net.* (Sold separately.) 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


COME AND FIND ME 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of “ The Magnetic North,” &c. [2nd Impression, 
*“* A remarkable book, full of life and wonder.”—Morning Post, 


SHEAVES siti snr 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Paul,” &c. 


**Mr. Benson has never done anything better. ‘Sheaves’ is a fine novel.” 
—Truth, 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, [4th Impression, 
Author of “Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-for-Short.” 
“A delightful book, full of humour and the keenest observation,"—Punch, 


THE PULSE OF LIFE 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 
Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. [3rd Impression, 
** We have met few heroines as adorable. The scenes are as vivid as the 
people.” —Times, 


RAW EDGES 


Studies and Stories. 3y PERCEVAL LANDON, 
With Designs by ALBERTO MARTINI. 
“Distinguished by a remarkable power and by an intensity of grip very 
rarely found in the British ‘ conte.’"’—Daily Telegraph. 


The ISLAND PHARISEES 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [ 3rd Edition. 
Author of “The Man of Property” and ‘‘ The Country House,” 
* Stands distinct and clear as a novel of conspicuous power.’’—Nation, 
* Prospectus on application, 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
A PROBLEM OF THE OPEN-AIR MAN. 
AN IRISH LETTER. By “Marntop.” 
FISHING IN EXCELSIS: a Greenwich of the West. 


Illustrated. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN CANADA. 
GUN-MAKING EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 
A FAMOUS WOMAN SHOT. 
MY BIGGEST CHEETUL. Illustrated. 
Shooting—Polo —Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, de. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked *“* Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration ts expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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T. Werner Laurie's 
NEW BOOKS. 


READY TO-DAY. 


Before Adam. By Jack London, 
Author of “The Call of the Wild.” 
Fight [Illustrations in Colour by 
Charles Livingstone Bull. 6s. 


The story, going back centuries in man’s history, 
tells of the days when he was a monkey, gradually 
evolving a bigher level of intelligence. It is nar- 
rated by @ present-day mau, who in bis dreams 
from earliest childhood has lived again the monkey 
life of one of his earliest progenitors. Fear was the 
continual accompaniment of those dreams, his fear 
of a fatal fall from the trees as he sped through 
them, fear of the snakes that hissed at him, and 
fear above all of the night when all the hunting 
animals were on the prowl. He tells the story 
right from the beginning of his monkey remiuis- 
cences when he lay snug in the parental nest and 
watched the sunbeams playing in the leaves. He 
tells how his mother rescued him from a wild boar; 
bow be was turned out of lis home by his step- 
father, the Chatterer; how, alter many days 
wandering alone, he joined a horde of monkeys 
who lived in caves (the first step towards evolut.ou) 
and chummed up with Lop-ears; of many hair- 
breadth dangers in their mutual career, from old 
Sabre-tooth the tiger, from the Fire men with 
their bows and arrows, from Red-eye, the terror of 
the whole monkey community, &., &c. Jack 
London tells the story in his simple graphic style, 
and makes of it one of the most weird and 
fascinating books of the century, 





Modern Marriage, and How 
to Bear It. By Maud Churton 
Braby. 3S. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS: 


SIGNS OF UNREST.—The Mutual Dissatisfac- 
tion of the Sexes -Why Men Dou't Marry: Because 
They Won t—Why Women Don't Marry: Because—? 
—The Tragedy of the Undesired. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE.—The Various Kinds of 
Marriage—Why We Fall Out: Divers Discordis— 
The Age to Marry—Wild Oats for Wives—A Piea 
for the Wiser Training of Girls—* Keeping Only to 
Her”: the Crux of Matrimony. 

SUGGESTED ALTERNATIVES.—Mr. George 
Merevith’s ** Ten-year Limit "—Leasehold Marriage 
in 1999: a Dialogue—The Fiasco of Free Love— 
Polygamy at the Polite Dinner Tabie 
Polyandry the Solution ?—A Word for ** Duogamy ” 
The Advantages of the Preliminary Cauter, 

CHILDREN—THE CUL-DESAC OF ALL 
REFORMS.—To Beget or not to Beget: the 
Question of the Day—The Pros and Cons of the 
Limited Family—Pareathood : the Highest 
Destiny. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 
—A Few Suggestions for Reform—Some Practical 
Advice to Husbands and Wives, 


The Cottage on the Fells. 
By H. de Vere Stacpoole, Author of 
“The Blue Lagoon.” 6s. 


The Lily and the Devil. 
By Eleanor Wyndham. 6s. 


“This story signals the advent of a new writer 
of great promise.” 


Every Man His Own 
Financier. By F. Mignon. 6s. net. 


A practical handbook for every one interested in 
money matters, 


London Churches Ancient 
and Modern. By T. Francis 
Bumpus. With numerous Photographs, 
in 2 vols., 6s. each net. 


Some Old English Abbeys. 
Illustrated. By Elsie Lang. (Leather 
Booklets.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Etiquette Up-to-Date. By 


Lucie Heaton Armstrong. 2s. 6d. net. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Publisher, 
CLIFFORD'S INN, E.C, 


Is Legalised | 


SMITH, ELDER and CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY.—With a Coloured Frontispiece, 40 pages of Half- 
tone Illustrations, and 4 Sketch Maps, small royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP 


An Account of a Visit to the West Indies. 
BY 


Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., 


Author of “The Other Side of the Lantern,” 
“Tale of a Field Hospital,” &c. 














JUST PUBLISHED.—THIRD, REVISED, AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 
Small demy &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. By A. D. WEBSTER, 


Author of * Practical Forestry,” ‘* The Forester’s Diary,” &c. 


MEMORIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 


By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A. With a Portrait, 8s. 6d. net. 
GUARDIAN, —* Full of human interest, varied incident, and good stories When we put 
Church's book down, it is with a sense of parting from a fr end whom it is well to have known, 





Professor 
By FREDERICK 
MOOKE, 


THE PASSING OF MOROCCO. 


With a Map and 12 pages of Illustrations, 5s. net. 
STANDARD.—* Cleverly written, and gives some intimate views of recent scenes and developments 


in the Moorish Empire.” 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HENRY 
w P . 7 Ss fILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.L 
NORMAN, ith Portraits. By Sir + ge — LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I 
TIMES.—“ A model of unpretentious biography, and it has au exceptional value, not only because it 
discloses the character of a remarkable man, but also because it sheds much new light on a famous page 


of history.” 
By Lady GROVE. THIRD EDITION, 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. With a Portrait, 5s. net. 


OBSERVER.—“ A kindly forethought for those whose virtues consist in afterthou,ht, 











THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR NEW AND CHEAPER 


EDITION. Revised and in parts Re-written by FREDERIC G. 
KENYON, D.Litt., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With 2 Portraits, 7s, 6d. net. 
DAILY MAIL.— May now, thanks to Dr. Kenyon. be accepted by Browning enthusiasts as authoritative.” 











ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. 


its Teaching and its Aims Examined. By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
THIRD EDITION. 2s. 6d. net. 
Yr TELEGRAPU,—* A book which deserves, and which we expect to see attain, the very widest 





circulation.” 





NEW S/IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE GREY KNIGHT: $5.37 


Love Story. 

By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
MORNING POST.—“‘A characteristic book of its author's; a graceful comedy of sentiment, with 
clearly-realised actors, a humour that tells, and a pathos that moves; 1 fact, another ‘ Peter's Mother.’ 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. vency vranmer, 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
YORKSHIRE POST.—‘“‘A book of moving and dramatic interest, unfolded with a freshness and 
power and altruism which hold ihe reader's attention to its end.” 


Cc R Oo S Ss R l G G Ss. JANE FINDLATER. 


TIMES.—“ A book which contains an abundance of good things .....The authors’ principal claim to 
success is ‘ Alex Hope’; in her they have added to the number of one’s friends,” 


THE FLEMINGS. By JESSIE and CHARLES 


By MARY and 


FIELDING MARSH. 


*,* A penetrating study of an artistic temperament drawn away from the hard and engrossing service 
of art by the love of a woman who possesses different ideals. [Just published. 


THE FOREFRONT OF THE 
BATTLE. By ANDREW LORING, 


Author of ‘‘The Rhymer’s Lexicon,” &e. [May 29th. 
** 


»* A story of adventure, pulitics, and romance, the hero being a young statesman of Cabinet rank 
The plot is very ingenious, aud the story contains many dramatic situations. 





RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; or half-morocco, marbled edges, 2is. net each. 
VOLUME Ill. (BROWN-CHALONER) NOW READY. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘To those who have had occasion to use the Dictionary to any 
extent it must have long appeared invaluable, and they may well be amazed at finding 
it now in volumes of close upon 1,500 pages issued at a price that makes it one of the 


cheapest works of the kind ever put before the public.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 


PSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSCSESSCOCSOCEOOSe 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 


Editor of the Zimes. 


Anecdotes of the Court and London Society in the Reign of Queen Victoria. 


Containing hitherto unpublished Letters of Palmerston, Disraeli, and other Statesmen, and numerous 


By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. With 


Illustrations, 2 vols demy 8vo, 32s. net. 


“The reader who would comprehend the incredible extent of Delane’s 
influence must read this book. He can scarcely believe till he has seen all the 
evidence, but when he has seen it he will be not only astonished but con- 
vinced.......His private letters are delightful pieces of blithe and pithy 
expression....... Nothing can disguise the instructiveness of these volumes.” 

—Spectator. 

“ For those interested in the technique of journalism it is unnecessary to 
say that these volumes wi!] have a masterful fascination, but their appeal will 
be scarcely less powerful to those whose main concern 1s with the inward 
development and personal setting of the events of history.’’—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“A most valuable contribution to the history of the Mid-Victorian era. 
wsoens Mr. Dasent has produced an absorbing and valuable book.......It 1s all the 
more desirable that an authoritative and comprehensive book such as this 
should have been written by oue so well qualified for the task.” —Globe. 





“ These volumes are of the deepest interest to the student of the Victor 
era, and will take their place among the political authorities for the period. 
They are especially valuable iu this respect for the time of the Crimeay Wa: 
for the official relations between England and Louis Napoleon subsequent ri 
that war, and for the Government policy at the time of the Danish ‘na 
Austro-Prussian Wars.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“These volumes are a mine of information. They reflect the progress of 
public affairs for more than a generation....... They declare to us continual! 
the inner workings and machinery of attairs both at home and abroad.” uy 

ar —Daily Graphic 

“The book is indispensable if only because it is the one authoritative bio. 
graphy of the man whom his ablest colleague could call without extravagant 
hyperbole ‘the greatest editor whom the world has ever seen or ever will 
see.””""—Morning Leader. 





THE PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE, 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., Author of “The Pealms in Human Life,” &c. 


In the course of a column review the Morning Post says :— 

“It is not only a relief but a delight to come across a book containing a 
mass of real work one rises from reading it not only with a totally novel 
impression, but also with the certitude that one has learnt a great number of 
quite unexpected and most important facts......Pages 93 to 125 form the best 
and most terse piece of writing upon the subject of French tenant right that 
we have in our language...... the book is more readable and more solid than 
any other that has appeared for many years professing to treat of France in 
general, and this readableness and solidity derive trom the fact that the 
author really knows the soil of the country; and upon the soil all the rest 
of French life reposes.”’ 

* A delightful blend of agriculture and criticism, of folk-lore and historical 
reminiscences, which is at once the despair of the reviewer aud the delight of 
the discriminative reader. Mr. Psothero knows rural France as few English- 
men have known it since Arthur Young; he is as well acquainted with the 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


everyday life of the provincial French family as Miss Betham-Edwards, and 
he has a sympathetic knowledge of French literature which is seldom to be 
found on this side of the Channel.” —Globe. 

‘“*Mr. Prothero’s folk-lore essay is fall of delightful whimsical stories, 
matter will be found fresh and exceptioually interesting by most readers 
a book that no one except a dullard could fail to enjoy.”—Black and White, 

** All is very happy in this volume, and, indeed, delightful. For here is a 
man who knows French, the Freuch and France; who with a subtle wit of his 
own, has sympathy with the wit of the country he writes about ; who, witha 
mind of erudition, critical analysis, and affection for research, yet knows how 
to mask the scholar in the ‘sabot,’ and has the graceful faculty of literary 
expression.......He has a sympathy which enables him to enter into the 
thoughts of an alien people in the only way which has any permanent value 
-....&% Work which all lovers of France should read, which all lovers of the 
literary art will find honest delight in,’’—Odserver, 


The 





THE TRUTH ABOUT PORT ARTHUR. 


By Monsieur E. K. NOJINE, accredited Russian War Correspondent during the Siege. 
Edited by Major E. D, SWINTON, D.S.O. 


A. B, LINDSAY. 


“One must admit that he has written far and away the most vivid and 
instructive story we have yet had of Port Arthur.” —Birningham Post. 

** It is one of the most remarkable books that have lately appeared, and it is 
singularly dramatic and entertaining. We are made to feel the life of Port 
Arthur during the siege, and to realise the causes of failure in divided counsels 
and a system faulty from base to summit.’’"—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“M. Nojine is unusually well qualified to offer testimony on the long 
beleaguerment. He writes with vivacity and force, and the translation is 
competent and spirited, both on account of its vivid narrative and by reason 
of the extraordinary revelations it contains...... It is the most remarkable book 
about the war yet issued.”—Times. 

‘*No one who reads this amazing book can doubt that the truth is here 
substantially set forth.”—Observer, 





Translated and Abridged by Captain 
With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


**Mons. Nojine’s story, which is precise, which is that of a critical and 
observant eye-witness, and which is evideutly based on the fullest information, 
leaves no room for doubt about the chaotic state of Russian organisation, 
discipline, and conduct in the higher commands.”—Daily Graphic. 

** The work bas been admirably translated and edited It is a model ofa 
good military study, with an excellent map, a complete index, and some 
remarkable illustrations, which show what a modern siege is like. It is 
indispensable to the student of war.” — Daily Mail, 

* Throws such a remarkable light, not only on the great siege, but upon the 
whole war and upon Russian administrative methods, as to remove it from 
the class of controversial literature.......An invaluable contribution to the 
literature of the Russo-Japanese War."—lobe, 





FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY. 


Being the Account of a Journey from North China to 
Burma through Tibetan Ssuch’uan and Yunnan. By R. F. 
JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 


15s. net. 





FROM PEKING TO SIKKIM. 


By Count DE LESDAIN. With Map and Illustrations based on 
the Author's Surveys and Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
Count and Countess de Lesdain, immediately after their marriage, 
travelled from Peking through the little-known district of the 
Ordos Desert, thence by the province of Kansu, across the high 
mountainous district into the valley of the Yangtse, and so to Tibet. 





COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P.| 


A Memoir. By REGINALD LUCAS, Author of “ Another Poiut 
of View.” With Illustrations, including several Sketches of 
Political Personages by Colonel SAUNDERSON. Demy Svo, 
12s. net. 


A WOMANS WAY THROUGH 
UNKNOWN LABRADOR. 


By Mrs. LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Junior. With Map, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





DEAN’S HALL. 


By MAUDE GOLDRING. 6s. 


A story of open-air life on somewhat unusual lines. 
laid in Upper Wharfedale a hundred years ago. 


New Novel. 


The scene is 





THE RISE OF MAN. 


By Colonel C, R. CONDER, LL.D., M.R.A.S., Author of “ Tent 
Work in Palestine,’ “The Hittites, their Language,” &c., & 
Demy 8vo, 12s, net, 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street, 


W. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published a new and delightful Novel by C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, 
Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,” “Lady Betty Across the Water,” &c. It is entitled 


“SCARLET RUNNER,” 


and,as may be guessed, it is a story of love and a motor-car. The second edition is in the press. 
’ 





—— 
THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By E. A. Bravuey Honcerrs. With 20 
s, two vol es, demy 8vo, 24s. net, 
ain't ante 00d of pageants and ceremonies, but gives vivid pictures of the life and characters of the Emperors of Russia, their wives and families, 
their surroundings, and the promiuent figures in their reign 


THE SUMMER GARDEN OF PLEASURE. By Mrs. Sreruen Barsoy. With 36 Illustrations in Colour by 
Osmunp Pirrmax. Wide demy 8vo, lis. net. 
Mrs. Batson deals with the summer flower-garden in general, but her particular care is the subject of succession—the maintenance of the garden's beauties 
without any break or logs of interest from early to late summer 
issued under the Authority of the Trustees. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HERBERT SPENCER. By Davin Duncan, D.Sc, LL.D. With 15 
[Justrations, demy 8v9, 15s. ; ? . 

This book gives a plain narrative of Spencer’s life, based largely on correspondence. The self-denial and unwearied diligence displayed by Spencer in his 
early years are revealed for the first time. The “ Autobiography” only extends to 1582, and it wos during the last twenty-one years of his life that Spencer 
delivered his most vigorous protests against Socialism and the increasing legislative encroachments upon individual liberty. Some of Spencer's intimate 
friends have contributed reminiscences. ‘I he book contaius two important unpublished documents specially left by Spencer for this work. 


THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. By A. G. BRADLEY, Aut h ro ®@ Round About W iltshire.” With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by Frank SoursGate, R.B.A., and 12 from Photographs, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a full and interesting description of the more romantic parts of a romantic county, dealing with the Roman Wall, the great castles, the towns 
and villages full of historical interest, the famous valleys, aud the marches so renowned in border song and story. 


THE COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. By A. Watuis Myers. With 90 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. H. L. Donexty (Champion 1901-1906) writes :—‘* I have never seen a better book on lawn tenuis than this. I have read it with intense interest, and 
can thoroughly recommend it to players of all classes as a sound, helpful, aud entertaining volume.” 
Mr. A. F. Witpine (Doubles Champion, 1907) writes :—*“ The book is excellent; undeniably the best on the subject yet published.” 


? 3 T an ~ v la hl . 7 +. -— 
THE COMPLETE COOK. By Miss L. Wurrwine, late Staff Teacher of the National Training School of Cookery. 
With many Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Two special features sre—tirst, the footnotes given with most recipes, suggesting how to simplify, enrich, or vary the ingredients, utensils, mode of 
cooking, &c., in such a way that the actual number of recipes given is almost doubled; second, the simple measures used in leu of scales and weights, which 
are valueless to travellers, to those stationed abroad, and to the average cook with her racial antipathy to their use. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By Mrs. Atrrep Sripewick. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The book treats, among other subjects, of the following: —Children and School; Young Men and Maidens; Courtship and Marriage; the Housewife ané 
Servants; Shops, Food, Expeuses, Inus, Amusements ; Life in Town and Country. 


A STAR OF THE SALONS. By Canim Jess. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


> 


The life story of Mile. de Lespinasse, her times (1752-76) and her contemporaries, her strange early history, her friendships, and her love story. 


FOLK-LORE AS AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE. BbyG.L.Gomwme. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


| The Antiquary’s Books. 


SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING-PLACES: Historic, Romantic, and Legendary Stories and Traditions about 
Hiding-holes, Secret Chambers, &c. By ALLAN FEA, With 80 I}ustrations. New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
Apart from the curious interest of the Secret Chamber iu fiction, it is closely associated with many an historical event. 


THE REAL INDIA. By J. D. Rees, C.LE., M.P. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the latest and best book on the causes of the political unrest in India. 

The Times says :—*‘ Its perusal is essential to a proper understanding of the political situation”; and the Morning Post adds: “Mr, Rees is a frank and 
thoroughly frieudly critic of the ludian Goverument.” 


THE ROMANCE OF GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE STUART COURT. By Puiir Gisus. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, l5s. net. 

“Full of interest and action, this new biography must be pronounced a sound and attragtive contribution to the lighter side of seventeenth-century 
history.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“ This career, unfolded with painstaking reference to authorities, is as fascinating as any romance.”—Glasqow News, 

“With deft, felicitous touches, Mr. Gibbs reveals the heart of the man beneath the velvet and pearls, a heart so courageous and gallant that men and 
women alike yielded to its charm.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ A flowing narrative, packed with scholarly detail, and diversified by general pictures of the life of the English Court in the reigu of the first two Stuarts.” 

—Scotsman, 


AMERICAN SHRINES IN ENGLAND. By A. T. Srory. With many Illustrations, including two in Colour by 


A. RB. Quirtox. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A new book of much interest to our summer invaders. This work describes places in England connected with the ancestors (or in some cases the actual 
lives) of famous Americans. 


FAMOUS FRENCH SALONS. By Frank Hamer. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The book deals with those in the very forefront among Saloni¢res,—namely, Madame de Rambouillet, la Grande Mademoiselle, the inc f y 
: ’ : oe Mac s om parable 
de Lenclos, Madame de Stvigné, Madame de Maintenon, Madame du Deffand, Mile. de Lespinasse, Madame de Statl, and Madame Récamier. ome 


DISEASES OF OCCUPATION. By Tuomas Oxiver, M.D. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The New Library of Medicine 
The object of the book is to present to the general reader, to statesmen, employers of labour, medical men, and all interested in tar teod ef eas a 
short but comprehensive account of diseases due to occupation. ° , 


FUNCTIONAL NERVE DISEASES. By A. T. Scuorienp, M.D., Hon. Phys. Friedenheim Hospital. With 3 





_ 





Diagrams, demy 8vv, 7s. 6d. net. [The New Library of Medicine, 
ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. By Hitatre Bettoc, M.P. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“ The reader of this delicious book will enjoy the fruits of a wit scintillating and self-sufficing.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
“Tt is all delightful writing, with that particular smack of quaintuess in the English that is Mr. Belloc’s own.”—Owutlook. 


“Luminous, humorous, and uplifting pages.”—Daily Chronicle. “It is all very delightful."—Daily News. 


FURTHER STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. By Jouy Downey, D.D., Hon. LL.D. (Edinburgh), Bishop of 


Edinburgh, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
This book deals with some of the more minute problems in the history and interpretation of the Book of Common Prayer. The Order of the Holy 
Communion receives special attention. A guide to the literature of Prayer Book history and criticism is prefixed. 


SONGS OF JOY. By Auice M. Bucktoy. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 
THE SENSES OF INSECTS. By A. Forex. Translated by Macteop Yearstey. With 2 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 
_ In“ The Senses of Insects " Forel makes an exhaustive enquiry into the sight, hearing, touch, taste, and possible intellectual powers of insects, and reaches 
important conclusions based upon many original and painstaking experiments upon ants, wasps, and beetles, . 


OUR LADY IN ART. By Mrs. H. L. Jenner. With 41 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art, 
THE SAINTS IN ART. By Marcarer E. Tazor. With 20 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book gives short accounts of all the more important saints represented in art, with the legends connected with them, and explanations of their 
attributes or symbols. 





Please write at once to Messrs. METHUEN for thoir LIST of NEW BOOKS. it is well Mustrated, and very interesting 
Send aiso for their LIST of NEW NOVELS. 





METHUEN and CO. 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s New List, 
THE FLORENCE PRESS. wall 


Believing that the time has now come when beautiful books in the choicest types can be published in larger 
editions, and at a less cost than has been usual with such monuments of typography as the issues of the Kelmscott and 
other similar but less notable Presses, the FLORENCE Press has commissioned Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE to design a new 
fount modelled on the finest types used by the Italian Master-Printers of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento. The 
sole Publishers for the Press are Messrs. CuATTO and WINDUS. 

The Publishers will issue the FLorENcE Press Books, as they issue other books, in reasonable editions, neither 
very small nor very large ; but the books will not be reprinted in the Florence Types. 

A Prospectus of the FLorence Press Books, printed in Florence Type, is in course of preparation, and will be 
forwarded post-free on application. 


The MEDICI SERIES of COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 


AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


Subscription - - £3 per annum, post-free. 
The Plates can be supplied separately to Non-Subscribers. 


The MEDICI SERIES offers to Subscribers a Series of Reproductions in pure Collotype, printed in Permanent Colours upon 
Hand-made Linen Paper, after the finest examples of the Great Italian Masters. Of the quality of these Reproductions 
the Burlington Magazine says :—‘* Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public,” 


THE NEXT PLATES TO BE ISSUED WILL BE :— 
VII. FILIPPINO LIPPI. (’?) The Virgin in Adoration (Tempera). Colour surface, 19} by l5 in. 15s, net. 


Now ready. 
VIII. BOTTICELLI. The Birth of Venus (Tempera). Colour strface, 36 by 21} in. 25s. net. (Shortly. 
X. TITIAN. The Madonna of the Cherries (Tempera). Colour surface, half original. 17s, 6d. net. [July, 
BY THE SAME PROCESS. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. (Never before Reproduced.) By an unknown Flemish Master. Now in the Academy, Vienna. 
Size of Plate, 26 by 19 in. Colour surface, 16 by 12 in. (about half the original). Price for prepaid orders before 
publication, 15s, met. Published price, 17s. 6d. met; postage 6d. [Ready on or about June Ist, 
Full particulars of Plates and Frames, with method of publication and terms of subscription, will be found in an 
illustrated Prospectus, which may be had post-free on application. 


MRS. LUCAS'’S ‘A HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN 
New Volume of Poems. | ENGLAND. 
TALMUDIC LEGENDS, HYMNS, By ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 


AND PARAPH RASES. With 16 Portraits and Views, and 2 Maps, demy Svo, cloth, 
By ALICE LUCAS, 4s. 6d. net. 


: c . " | “A scholarly and instructive work, which will be of use to both 
Author of “The Jewish Year—Devotional Poems. Jewish readers and to students of the general history of England.” 
Small Svo, half-parchment, gilt, 2s. net. | — Times. 


NOTEWORTHY 6/- NOVELS. 
THE LITTLE GOD'S DRUM. ANNE PAGE. 

















| 
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By RALPH STRAUS. By NETTA SYRETT, 
An ambitious novel of modern manners in London. Author of “The Child of Promise.” 
“ i F sti dy ai t the st rhich does n . : . 
Theve te 0 Sustacite comety or shen oe en ee aes “Miss Syrett in her book ‘Anne Page’ gives us a character 


conceal the serious feeling and purpose lying beneath, and it is 
written with originality and distinction.’—Scotsman. 


“ The book is indeed humorous and well written.” 


sketch of much interest and charm."’— Morning Post. 


“The story is admirably told, and will be long remembered by 





— Manchester Guardian. all who care for good work.” —Coun/ry Life. 
“ Mr. Straus sustains the interest throughout all his complica- “Tt is a winsome book, for Miss Syrett places us on the 
tions because he has conceived interesting people and because his | sympathetic side of her heroine. Sweet Anne Page is a delightful 
manner is clear and polished.”—A/forning Post. character.” —Lirerpool Daily Post. 





| 


Three Volumes by RICHARD JEFFERIES. | THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


Each containing 12 Reproductions after Water-Colours, and | In 10 vols., each Illustrated with 10 Reproductions after 
Coloured End-Papers. Crown Svo, cloth, Coloured Top, 5s. net; | Water-Colours by A. WALLIS MILLS. The Text Revised, 
whole green parchment, 7s. 6d. net. with Bibliographical and Biographical Notes, by R. 


1. THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Illustrations after Drawings by MAUD W. CLARKE. HANDY VOLUME EDITION. LARGE TYPE. 


Small crown 8vo, Coloured Tops, cloth, with Special Binding Design 





° THE OPEN AIR. [Now ready. and Coloured End-Papers, 8s, 6d. net per vol. 
Illustrations after Drawings by RUTH DOLMAN, Vols. I. and II. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
[ Shortly. 
3. NATURE NEAR LONDON. Vols. III. andIV. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
[Aulumn. [ Shortly. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Dept. S.R., 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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